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PREFACE 

The  establishment  of  the  Psychiatric  Clinic  at  Sing  Sing  Prison  was 
made  possible  through  the  financial  support  given  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  to  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  which  has 
helped  in  the  planning  and  supervision  of  the  work  through  an  Advisory 
Board  composed  of  Drs.  Pearce  Bailey,  L.  Pierce  Clark,  Walter  B. 
James,  George  H.  Kirby,  William  L.  Russell,  Thomas  W.  Salmon  and 
Frankwood  E.  Williams.  The  work  of  the  Clinic  has  been  hampered 
to  a  certain  extent  through  lack  of  physical  facilities,  particularly  of 
adequate  quarters.  This  condition  is,  however,  largely  unavoidable 
under  the  present  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
State  Prison  Department,  and  especially  the  present  warden  of  Sing 
Sing  Prison,  the  Hon.  William  H,  Moyer,  has  always  rendered  us  the 
fullest  co-operation  and  encouragement.  We  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  deep  appreciation  for  this  valuable  assistance. 

This  account  would  be  incomplete  without  acknowledging  fully  the 
credit  due  to  Drs.  D.  C.  Kalloch  and  F.  M.  Shockley,  former  assistants 
at  the  Clinic,  and  to  IVIr.  C.  S.  Rossy,  former  psychologist,  all  of  whom 
contributed  largely  to  the  material  of  this  report.  The  very  excellent 
work  of  our  field  investigators.  Miss  Zaida  E.  Udell  and  Mr.  Paul 
Wander,  whose  earnest  efforts  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  obtaining  of  our  data,  also  deserves  especial  mention.  The  members 
of  the  Advisory  Board  have  always  been  a  source  of  very  helpful  inspira- 
tion, especially  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  Medical  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  without  whose  kind  and  wise 
guidance,  our  task  would  have  been  an  infinitely  more  diflficult  one. 

Bernard  Glueck, 
Director. 

OssiNiNG,  New  York, 
June  15,  1917. 
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INTRODUCTION 

MUCH  as  we  should  like  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of 
case  histories  in  the  presentation  of  this  report  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Psychiatric  Clinic  at  Sing  Sing  prison  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  its  existence,  it  is  obvious  that  this  course 
would  lead  us  considerably  beyond  the  scope  of  the  report.  What 
we  aim  to  present  in  these  pages  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  problem  involved,  rather  than  a  clinical  study  of  criminal 
types.  We  have  felt  from  the  first  that  a  general  view  of  the 
problem  is  most  essential  before  any  more  or  less  detailed  ap- 
proach to  it  of  a  purely  research  nature  is  undertaken.  That  in 
the  course  of  gaining  this  general  survey  we  should  have  gathered 
a  great  deal  of  useful  and  interesting  clinical  material  is  but 
natural,  but  the  presentation  of  this  material  in  detail  must  await 
future  publication. 

To  those  who  have  given  serious  thought  to  the  problem  of 
criminal  behavior,  there  should,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
part  psychiatry  ought  to  play  in  the  field  of  criminology,  but  if  a 
need  is  still  felt  for  the  outlining  of  reasons  why  criminology 
should  seek  in  psychiatry  an  aid  toward  the  definition  and  ad- 
ministration of  its  problem,  the  following  rather  significant  facts 
might  be  offered  for  contemplation: 

1.  Of  608  adult  prisoners  studied  by  psychiatric  methods  out 
of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  683  cases  admitted  to  Sing  Sing 
prison  within  a  period  of  nine  months,  66.8  per  cent  were  not 
merely  prisoners,  but  individuals  who  had  shown  throughout  life 
a  tendency  to  behave  in  a  manner  at  variance  with  the  behavior 
of  the  average  normal  person,  and  this  deviation  from  normal 
behavior  had  repeatedly  manifested  itself  in  a  criminal  act. 

2.  Of  the  same  series  of  608  cases,  59  per  cent  were  classifiable 
in  terms  of  deviations  from  average  normal  mental  health. 

3.  Of  the  same  series  of  cases,  28.1  per  cent  possessed  a  degree 
of  intelligence  equivalent  to  that  of  the  average  American  child 
of  twelve  years  or  under;  of  the  ninety-eight  native-born  defectives, 
80.6  per  cent  were  recidivists*  in  crime,  whose  average  number  of 

*  A  recidivist  is  an  individual,  who,  in  addition  to  his  present  term  of  imprisonment, 
has  served  one  or  more  previous  sentences  in  penal  or  reformatory  institutions.     Page  16. 
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sentences  to  penal  or  reformatory  institutions  was  3.5;  and  85.7 
per  cent  of  the  group  will  have  been  returned  again  into  the  general 
community  within  a  period  of  five  years. 

4.  Of  the  608  cases  18.9  per  cent  were  constitutionally  inferior, 
or  psychopathic,  to  so  pronounced  a  degree  as  to  have  ren- 
dered extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  adaptation  to  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  life  in  modern  society.  This  lack  of 
capacity  for  adjustment  is  reflected,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  fact 
that  of  the  ninety-one  native  born  in  this  group  86.7  per  cent 
were  recidivists  in  crime,  whose  average  number  of  sentences  to 
penal  or  reformatory  institutions  was  3.9,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  fact  that  a  very  significant  number  of  them  have 
been  total  economic  failures  thus  far.  Furthermore,  82.4  per 
cent  of  these  cases  will  have  been  discharged  again  into  the 
general  community  within  a  period  of  five  years. 

5.  Of  the  608  cases  12  per  cent  were  found  to  be  suffering  from 
distinct  mental  diseases  or  deteriorations,  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  whom  the  mental  disease  was  directly  or  indirectly  respon- 
sible for  the  antisocial  activities. 

The  above  cited  facts  strongly  support  the  opinion  that  one  is 
dealing  here  with  a  highly  selected  and  highly  specialized  group 
of  human  beings.  But,  we  might  add  that,  according  to  an  esti- 
mate made  for  us  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  683 
cases  admitted  to  Sing  Sing  within  the  specified  nine  months  con- 
stituted but  .029  per  cent  of  the  total  male  population  of  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  of  the  counties  from  which  Sing  Sing  derives 
its  prisoners— 683  out  of  2,343,087. 

It  should  be  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  it  would  be  futile 
to  expect  any  uniform  machinery,  no  matter  how  perfect  such 
might  be,  to  be  equally  applicable  to  all  of  the  individuals  em- 
braced within  this  group  of  608  cases,  and  that  a  more  hopeful 
solution  of  the  problem  might  be  expected  from  a  more  intensive 
individualization  in  the  administration  of  it. 

To  the  student  of  behavior,  a  knowledge  of  the  individual 
back  of  a  given  act  is  considered  absolutely  essential  if  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  behavior  is  to  be  had.  Never- 
theless, one  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  as  far  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  problem  of  crime  is  concerned,  the  man  back 
of  the  act  is  largely  lost  sight  of,  and  what  is  actually  administered 
is  the  criminal  act  and  not  the  criminal.  Intimate  contact  with 
the  problem  of  crime  inevitably  leads  to  the  opinion  that  every 
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agency  concerned  in  the  administration  of  this  problem  sees 
in  its  own  work  an  end  in  itself,  and  seems  to  lose  sight  of  the 
common  goal  or  end,  toward  which  all  should  be  striving, 
namely,  the  readjustment  of  that  badly  adjusted  individual,  the 
criminal. 

That  this  cannot  be  expected  to  be  otherwise  under  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  of  the  average  community  toward  its  problem  of 
crime  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look 
into  the  situation  more  closely.  Just  as  long  as  a  community 
will  judge  the  efficiency  of  its  police  officers,  its  prosecuting  attor- 
neys, and  its  judiciary  by  the  volume  of  crime  they  are  able  to 
detect  and  punish,  rather  than  by  the  extent  to  which  they  succeed 
in  preventing  crime,  an  unnecessarily  large  number  of  what  might 
be  termed  provoked  crimes  must  be  the  result. 

The  manner  in  which  the  problem  of  any  individual  criminal 
is  handled  before  he  is  admitted  to  prison,  must  of  necessity  affect 
the  degree  to  which  the  institution  will  succeed  in  accomplishing 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  its  functions — the  return 
to  the  community  of  a  better  man  than  it  originally  received.  To 
expect  any  institution,  penal  or  reformative,  to  accomplish  this 
in  all  cases,  in  view  of  the  constitutional  make-up  of  so  large  a 
part  of  the  constituency  of  the  average  prison,  would  be  well 
nigh  expecting  the  impossible.  But  if  the  reformative  insti- 
tution cannot  accomplish  this  result,  it  loses  very  much  of  its 
usefulness  as  an  agency  for  the  administration  of  the  problem 
of  crime,  and  some  other  method  must  be  resorted  to  in  those 
cases  in  whom  periodic  imprisonment  fails  to  produce  the  desired 
result. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Sing  Sing  is  unique  in  respect 
to  the  number  of  recidivists  that  it  harbors  (66.8  per  cent  of  its 
total  population).  Nevertheless,  it  finds  it  mandatory  to  return 
to  the  general  community  within  a  period  of  five  years  85.7  per 
cent  of  a  group  of  prisoners,  of  whom  80.6  per  cent  are  recidivists 
with  an  average  record  of  3.5  sentences.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  manner  in  which  the  prisoner  has  been  handled 
before  coming  to  prison,  in  any  attempt  to  estimate  his  chances  of 
reformation,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  agitation  which  one 
meets  on  all  sides  for  reform  in  this  important  social  problem 
should  occupy  itself  with  the  agencies  which  handle  the  prisoner 
before  his  arrival  in  prison,  as  much  as  it  concerns  itself  at  present 
with  prison  reform. 
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I  have  in  mind  a  hardened  and  thoroughly  experienced  burglar 
who  has  already  served  in  penal  institutions  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions. He  deliberately  tells  me  that  he  has  no  intention  what- 
ever to  do  anything  but  thieving  upon  his  release  from  his  present 
term  of  imprisonment  and  disdainfully  refuses  the  offer  of  help 
which  might  tend  to  change  his  mode  of  living.  Yet  we  are  com- 
pelled by  law  to  release  this  man  from  prison  within  a  few  weeks, 
because  his  sentence  expires;  not  that  there  is  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate legal  provision  for  the  proper  administration  of  cases  such 
as  his.  A  New  York  state  law  provides  for  the  administration  of 
so-called  habitual  offenders;  but  we  have  seen  many  prisoners 
constitutionally  inclined  to  criminal  behavior,  who  had  already 
served  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  sentences  in  penal  institutions, 
readmitted  to  prison  on  a  definite  sentence  of  two  or  three  years. 
Inquiry  into  the  reasons  for  this  reveals  the  unsavory  fact  that 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  to  whom  the  man's  criminal  record  is 
well  known,  deliberately  enters  into  a  bargain  with,  for  example, 
the  seventh  offender  to  plead  guilty  as  a  second  offender,  in  re- 
turn for  which  the  habitual  criminal  escapes  with  a  definite 
sentence  of  two  or  three  years.  That  this  deliberate  partici- 
pating in  a  crime  through  sanctioning  a  perjury  on  the  part  of 
the  offender  serves  neither  to  protect  society  nor  to  instil  into 
the  criminal  a  respect  for  the  law,  should  be  perfectly  obvious. 
Instances  of  this  nature  are  not  at  all  rare  in  our  experience  at 
Sing  Sing. 

In  emphasizing  the  constitutional  factors  which  are  responsible 
to  so  large  a  degree  for  antisocial  behavior,  the  psychiatrist  must 
not  fall  into  the  very  serious  error  of  ignoring  the  many  environ- 
mental factors  which  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  com- 
mission of  crime.  These  factors  are  not  confined  entirely  to  those 
natural  phenomena  of  heredity  and  environment  which  so  many 
of  us  cannot  escape,  but  embrace  also  the  many  artificial  condi- 
tions created  by  society  in  its  endeavor  to  administer  the  problem 
of  crime,  conditions  with  which  the  criminal  is  bound  to  come  in 
close  contact  in  the  course  of  his  criminal  career.  That  certain 
gross  defects  in  each  and  every  one  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
machinery  of  the  criminal  law  are  responsible  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  if  not  in  the  creation  of  a  criminal  career,  at  least  in 
the  continuance  of  it,  cannot  be  doubted  once  the  results  are  more 
closely  scrutinized.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting,  and 
perhaps  profitable,  to  enter  into  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
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influences  which  these  vicious  institutional  factors  have  on  the 
volume  of  crime,  but  it  is  preferable  for  the  present  to  stress  more 
particularly  the  constitutional  factors  in  crime.  In  omitting  for 
the  present  detailed  reference  to  this  phase  of  the  problem,  it  does 
not  mean  that  we  have  not  been  alive  to  the  issues  involved.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  very  unfortunate  if  the  psychiatrist  were  to 
make  a  conscious  effort  to  avoid  referring  to  the  various  obvious 
and  unnecessary  fallacies  with  which  criminal  procedure  is  still 
permeated.  The  mere  establishment  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
criminals  are  defective,  or  insane,  or  psychopathic,  will  not  aid 
materially  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  crime,  if  one  remains 
blind  to  the  various  environmental  factors,  physical  as  well  as 
social,  which  are  responsible  for  criminal  behavior.  Because  an 
individual  is  defective,  or  insane,  it  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
also  destined  to  be  criminal.  There  are  unquestionably  many 
more  defective  and  insane  people  outside  than  within  prison 
walls.  But  an  unintelligent  and  sometimes  vicious  administration 
of  the  defective,  or  insane,  may  well  serve  to  make  criminals 
of  them,  and  to  that  extent,  at  least,  the  psychiatrist's  concern 
with  problems  of  administration  is  not  only  justified  but  im- 
perative. 

CLASSIFICATION 

In  the  introduction,  we  have  indicated,  by  means  of  statistical 
data,  the  impression  one  is  likely  to  receive  from  a  general  sur- 
vey of  a  prison  population  such  as  is  found  at  Sing  Sing,  but,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  lack  of  space  prevents  our  entering  into  a 
detailed  presentation  of  case  histories,  and  this  must  await  a 
more  purely  clinical  presentation  of  our  findings. 

In  classifying  our  material  into  various  groups,  we  did  not  enter, 
for  obvious  reasons,  into  the  finer,  diagnostic  differentiations. 
What  is  needed  first  of  all  is  a  general  outline  of  the  problem 
which  will  make  possible  a  more  rational  administering  of  the 
prison  situation,  for  example,  of  a  state  like  New  York.  Thus, 
we  have  classified  our  cases  as  follows:  (a)  The  Intellectually 
Defective  Group;  (b)  The  Mentally  Diseased  or  Deteriorated 
Group;  (c)  The  Psychopathic  Group,  and  (d)  The  Unclassified 
Group. 

That  a  finer  differentiation  of  types  will  be  possible  when  we 
come  to  a  purely  clinical  presentation  of  the  subject  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  in  one  instance,  at  least,  we  are  almost  certain  to  be 
able  to  add  an  additional  group — the  Epileptic  Group.     As  a 
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matter  of  fact  in  the  608  cases  studied,  only  two  cases  were  classi- 
fiable as  definitely  suffering  from  epilepsy.  Even  in  these  two 
cases,  the  original  mental  defect  was  so  prominent  that  we  felt  it 
advisable  to  include  the  two  with  the  mentally  defective.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  frequently  felt  in  studying  a  case  that  we 
were  dealing  with  a  temperament,  or  make-up,  which,  if  not 
definitely  epileptic  in  character,  certainly  was  very  closely  allied 
to  the  epileptic  constitution. 

Under  the  Intellectually  Defective  Group  were  placed  all  cases 
who  had  shown,  as  a  result  of  a  study  of  their  life  histories,  a 
general  incapacity  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  ordinary  require- 
ments of  life,  which  incapacity  appears  to  have  been  based  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  upon  a  general  retardation  in  mental  development, 
and  which  retardation  was  capable  of  definition  by  means  of 
laboratory  study.  None  of  the  cases  included  in  this  group  had 
reached  a  degree  of  intelligence  beyond  that  of  the  average 
American  child  of  twelve  years,  and  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  the  intelligence  was  much  lower.  It  is  not  easy,  as  we  have 
already  indicated,  to  define  the  precise  relationship  between  men- 
tal defect  and  criminal  behavior  in  every  instance,  but  the  evi- 
dence tends  to  be  cumulative  that,  inasmuch  as  criminal  be- 
havior is  the  resultant  of  the  interaction  between  a  particularly 
constituted  individual  and  a  particular  environment,  environ- 
mental factors  play  a  significant  role  in  determining  criminal 
behavior,  even  in  the  defective.  This  general  opinion  may  be 
expressed  with  reference  to  all  the  psychopathologically  classi- 
fiable types. 

The  Mentally  Diseased  or  Deteriorated  Group  includes  cases 
in  which  evidence  came  to  light  of  a  change  in  personality,  as  well 
as  of  more  or  less  distinct  and  well-defined  delusional  formations 
and  hallucinatory  experiences,  which  findings  had  their  basis  in 
either  a  mental  disease  or  a  deteriorating  process.  As  will  be 
seen  in  the  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  group,  dementia 
praecox  and  conditions  closely  allied  to  it  contributed  chiefly  to 
the  group.  A  more  detailed  study  of  the  relationship  between 
the  personality  changes  involved  in  this  disease  and  criminal  be- 
havior is  being  contemplated. 

The  Psychopathic  Group — the  most  diflficult  to  define — con- 
stitutes beyond  a  doubt,  the  most  baffling  group  in  our  classifi- 
cation. Because  it  is  often  so  difficult  to  convince  the  layman,  or 
even  the  physician,  that  one  is  dealing  here  with  a  distinctly  ab- 
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normal  personality,  a  clearer  definition  of  this  form  of  deviation 
from  normal  mental  health  is  very  much  needed.  Our  diagnoses 
were  based  upon  a  study  of  the  life  history  and  mode  of  reaction 
which  these  individuals  exhibited  in  their  various  contacts  with 
society.  That  we  have  probably  not  erred  to  a  very  large  extent 
in  diagnosing  the  individuals  belonging  to  this  group  may  be 
seen,  for  instance,  in  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  sentences 
to  penal  or  reformatory  institutions  per  psychopathic  recidivist  is 
3.9,  and  that  23.07  per  cent  of  them  have  had  more  or  less  habitual 
recourse  to  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs.  The  industrial  careers  in 
most  instances  were  anything  but  successful,  and  the  entire  life 
picture  which  the  average  case  in  this  group  presents  cannot  fail 
to  give  one  the  distinct  impression  that  he  is  dealing  here  with  a 
decidedly  abnormal  type. 

The  Unclassified  Group  embraces  all  cases  which  could  not  be 
classified  within  any  of  the  three  preceding  groups.  It  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  what  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  normal  human  being.  It  simply  means  that 
our  knowledge  concerning  a  great  many  of  the  individuals 
embraced  in  this  group  is  still  so  deficient  as  to  make  it  unwise 
at  this  time  to  classify  them  definitely.  It  is  our  belief  that  a 
more  intensive  clinical  study  of  these  now  unclassifiable  cases 
will  _  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  causative  factors  in 
criminal  behavior. 

Our  chief  concern,  however,  at  this  time,  is  to  point  out,  if  pos- 
sible, to  what  extent  a  psychiatric  approach  might  aid  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  problem  of  crime,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
unwise  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  any  but  the  clearly 
definable  and  recognizable  types  of  offenders. 

GENERAL    STATISTICAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  clinic,  since  its  establishment,  to 
examine  all  admissions,  without  selection,  in  order  that  our  data 
might  be  fully  representative  of  the  types  of  prisoner  admitted 
to  Sing  Sing.  Certain  unavoidable  omissions,  however,  occurred, 
especially  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  clinic's  existence,  so 
that  of  the  683  adult  male  prisoners  admitted  to  Sing  Sing  be- 
tween August  I,  1916,  and  April  30,  1917,  inclusive,  only  608 
were  examined  by  the  clinic. 
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Of  the  608  cases,  359,  or  59  per  cent,  were  classifiable  in  terms  of 
deviation  from  average  normal  mentality,  as  follows: 

Number    Per  cent 

Mentally  diseased  or  deteriorated 73  12.0 

Intellectually  defective 171  28. 1 

Psychopathic,  or  constitutionally  inferior..        115  18.9 


359     59.0 

TYPE  OF  OFFENSE 

In  estimating  this  point,  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for 
following  the  legal  classification.  This  classification  is  frequently 
not  in  accord  with  the  actual  nature  of  the  crime,  as  is  the  case, 
for  example,  when  a  man  who  has  committed  rape  is  permitted  to 
plead  to  assault.  Furthermore,  the  legal  classification,  already 
extensive,  is  growing  constantly  with  the  addition  of  new  legis- 
lation, so  that  data  obtained  today  may  lose  in  value  by  tomor- 
row. It  has  been  found,  on  the  other  hand,  that  as  a  result  of  the 
examination  carried  out  in  these  cases,  a  classification  on  the 
basis  of  motive  was  possible  in  practically  all  instances,  and  the 
inception  of  the  motive  could  be  traced  to  one  of  the  several  fun- 
damental human,  instinctive  attitudes. 

In  accordance  with  this  biological  classification,  the  following 
was  ascertained: 

Number    Per  cent 
Crimes  having  their  impulse  in  the  instinct 

of  acquisitiveness 388     63 . 8 

Crimes  which  had  their  impulse  in  the  in- 
stinct of  pugnacity 148     24 . 3 

Crimes  which  had  their  impulse  in  the  in- 
stinct of  sex 60       9.9 

Perjury 1 

Dynamiting 4 

Aiding  escape  of  prisoner , 1  [    2.0 

Arson 3 

Abandonment  of  children 3 


608  100. a 

While  the  above  table  shows  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
acquisitive  crimes  were  by  far  the  most  frequent  in  the  608  cases, 
and  that  the  frequency  of  a  given  type  of  offense  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  its  seriousness,  a  further  analysis  of  each  group  reveals 
the  following: 
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Crimes  of  an  Acquisitive  Nature 

Of  the  388  cases,  127,  or  32.7  per  cent,  were  of  foreign  birth, 
while  261,  or  67.3  per  cent,  were  native  born.  Furthermore,  of 
the  388  cases,  222,  or  57.2  per  cent,  were  classifiable  in  terms  of 
psychopathological  deviations,  as  follows: 

Number    Per  cent 

Mentally  diseased  or  deteriorated 50     12.9 

Intellectually  defective 96     24 . 7 

Psychopathic,  or  constitutionally  inferior..  76     19.6 


222     57.2 

Of  the  388  cases,  281,  or  72.4  per  cent,  were  recidivists;  that  is, 
according  to  our  method  of  determination,  individuals  who  have 
served  one  or  more  previous  sentences  in  penal  or  reformatory 
institutions. 

Crimes  of  Pugnacity 

Of  the  608  cases,  148,  or  24.3  per  cent,  were  sentenced  for  crimes 
of  this  nature.  Of  the  148  cases,  87,  or  58.8  per  cent,  were  classi- 
fiable in  terms  of  psychopathological  deviations,  as  follows: 

Number    Per  cent 

Mentally  diseased  or  deteriorated 13       8.8 

Intellectually  defective 49     33 . 1 

Psychopathic,  or  constitutionally  inferior .  .         25     16.9 


87     58.8 
Of  the  148  cases,  ninety-three,  or  62.8  percent,  were  recidivists* 

The  Sex  Offender 

Of  the  608  cases,  sixty,  or  9.9  per  cent,  were  sentenced  for  sex 

crimes,  as  follows: 

Rape 

Sodomy 

Bigamy 

Abduction 

Incest 

Seduction 


Number 

Per  cent 

27 

4.5 

16 

2.6 

9 

1.5 

4' 

3 

1.3 

1  J 

60 

9.9 
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Of  the  sixty  cases,  forty-two,  or  70  per  cent,  were  classifiable  in 
terms  of  psychopathological  deviations,  as  follows: 

Number  Per  cent 

Mentally  diseased  or  deteriorated 10  16.7 

Intellectually  defective 25  41 .7 

Psychopathic,  or  constitutionally  inferior..  7  11.6 


42      70 . 0 

Of  the  sixty  cases,  twenty-seven,  or  45  per  cent,  were  recidivists, 
in  our  sense  of  the  term. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  on  the  one  hand,  the  frequency  of  an 
offense  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  seriousness,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  extent  of  psychopathologically  classifiable  cases  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  seriousness  of  the  offense.     Thus: 

Acquisitive  crimes  psychopathologically  classi- 
fiable       57.2% 

Crimes     of     pugnacity     psychopathologically 

classifiable 58 . 8% 

Sex  offenses  psychopathologically  classifiable .  .     70 . 0% 

One  would  expect  to  find  a  similar  relationship  between  the  de- 
gree of  delinquency  and  the  extent  of  psychopathologically  classi- 
fiable cases.  This  relationship  actually  does  come  to  light  when 
we  consider  the  defectives  and  psychopaths,  where  the  percentage 
of  recidivism  was  80.6  per  cent  and  76.7  per  cent  respectively,  but 
it  also  becomes  evident  in  considering  our  material  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  type  of  offense,  as  soon  as  we  analyze  more  closely 
the  relationship  between  recidivism  and  the  nativity  of  the 
offender. 

RECIDIVISM 

In  estimating  the  degree  of  recidivism  in  a  given  case,  two 
methods  may  be  employed.  On  the  one  hand,  one  may  base 
one's  judgment  upon  the  frequency  with  which  an  individual  has 
been  found  to  have  come  in  conflict  with  the  law.  This  method, 
while  it  would  not  throw  light  upon  those  individuals  who  harbor 
distinctly  antisocial  tendencies,  but  who,  because  of  certain  pro- 
tective environmental  agencies,  manage  to  escape  actual  conflict 
with  the  law,  would  be  the  more  desirable  method  if  police  records 
were  more  reliable  than  they  actually  are,  or,  if  "arrest"  really 
meant  in  each  instance  a  breach  of  the  law.  Unfortunately, 
neither  are  the  police  records  absolutely  reliable,  nor  is  "arrest" 
entirely  confined  to  those  actually  guilty  of  crime.     If  the  latter 
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were  the  case,  the  present  provisions  for  the  housing  of  the  crimi- 
nal would  have  to  be  enlarged  a  hundredfold,  at  least.  The 
second  method,  and  the  one  which  we  have  adopted  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  factor  of  recidivism,  is  based  upon  the  history 
of  previous  sentences  to  penal  or  reformatory  institutions.  This 
method,  too,  is  subject  to  error,  and  does  not  tell  a  complete  story; 
but  the  error  involved  is  certainly  not  so  great  as  that  involved  in 
the  first  method.  At  any  rate,  our  figures  on  recidivism  may 
not  be  extensive  enough,  but  they  are  dependable  as  far  as  given. 

Of  the  608  cases  studied,  406;  or  66.8  per  cent,  had  served 
sentences  in  one  or  more  penal  or  reformatory  institutions  before. 
Extremely  significant  is  the  factor  of  nativity  as  far  as  recidivism 
is  concerned.  While  the  recidivism  in  the  entire  group  was  66.8 
per  cent,  in  the  foreign  born  it  was  only  49.8  per  cent;  while  in 
the  native  born  it  was  75.9  per  cent.  This  decidedly  lower 
percentage  of  recidivism  in  the  foreign  born  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  fact  that  accidental  environmental  factors  play  a  much 
greater  r6le  in  the  foreigner's  conflicts  with  the  law.  Ignorance 
of  American  customs  and  laws  contribute  not  a  small  share  of  this 
accidental  factor,  while  exploitation  at  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
members  of  the  same  nationality,  and  others,  not  infrequently 
leads  the  ignorant  immigrant  to  react  in  an  antisocial  manner.  It 
would  seem  that  contact  with  the  law  and  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions  accomplishes  much  better  results  in  the  foreign  born 
than  it  does  in  the  native  born.  If  we  take  into  account  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  factor  of  nativity  influences  our  figures,  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  also  a  direct  correlation,  not  absolute  but  rela- 
tive, between  the  degree  of  delinquency  and  the  extent  of  psy- 
chopathological  deviations,  even  when  we  classify  the  material 
according  to  type  of  offense. 

There  were  213  foreign  born  out  of  the  608  cases,  or  35  per  cent. 
In  the  acquisitive  group,  where  the  percentage  of  psychopatho- 
logically  classifiable  cases  was  the  lowest,  the  percentage  of  recid- 
ivism should  also  have  been  the  lowest,  but  we  find  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  highest  of  the  three  groups — 72.4  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  we  also  find  that  the  influence  of  the 
factor  of  nativity  plays  the  smallest  role  in  this  group,  since  the 
percentage  of  foreign  born  to  the  total  is  only  32.7  per  cent,  or 
less  than  their  percentage  in  the  entire  608  cases. 

In  the  pugnacity  group,  the  percentage  of  recidivism  should 
have  been  somewhat  higher  than  it  was  in  the  acquisitive  group, 
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because  the  percentage  of  the  psychopathologically  classifiable 
cases  was  also  higher.  We  find,  however,  that  it  is  actually 
lower — 62.8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  72.4  per  cent;  but  we 
also  find  that  the  percentage  of  foreign  born  in  this  group  was 
also  higher — 38.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  32.7  per  cent. 

In  the  sex  group,  which  should  have  shown  the  highest  rate  of 
recidivism,  because  of  the  highest  percentage  of  psychopatho- 
logically classifiable  cases,  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  the  lowest 
percentage  of  recidivism — 45  per  cent — ^but  we  also  find  the 
highest  percentage  of  foreign  born  among  this  group — 43.3  per 
cent. 

The  following  table  demonstrates  these  various  relationships: 


Crime 

Psychopatho- 
logical  classi- 
fication 

Recidivism 

Foreign  born 

Acquisitiveness 

57.2% 
58.8% 
70.0% 

72.4% 
62.8% 
45.0% 

32.7% 

Pugnacity 

38.2% 

Sex 

43.3% 

In  any  psychopathological  study  of  the  offender,  the  error  must 
be  avoided  of  seeing  the  cause  of  the  criminal  act  entirely  in  the 
constitutional  make-up  of  the  individual.  That  such  is  not  the 
case  does  not  require  much  proof.  The  criminal  act,  in  every 
instance,  is  the  resultant  of  the  interaction  between  a  particularly 
constituted  personality  and  a  particular  environment.  Because 
59  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases  examined  were  classifi- 
able in  psychopathological  terms,  it  does  not  at  all  mean  that 
these  individuals  were  predestined  to  commit  crime.  In  fact, 
there  are,  in  all  probability,  many  more  psychopathologically 
classifiable  people  outside  of  prison  than  there  are  within  prison. 
That  more  of  them  do  not  get  into  prison  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  had  the  many  benefits  of  suitable  environment  and 
the  protection  which  goes  with  these  benefits,  a  protection  of 
which  those  who  do  get  into  prison  have  been  deprived  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent.  It  seems  from  our  study,  that  environ- 
mental features  play  a  greater  part  in  crime  among  the  foreign 
born  than  they  do  among  the  native  born,  and  this  seems  to  ac- 
count largely  for  the  fact  that  while  numerically  the  foreign 
born  constitute  a  serious  problem  in  our  608  cases,  they  are  far 
less  of  a  problem  in  recidivism  than  are  the  native  born.     It  is 
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because  of  our  conviction  that  environmental  factors  play  a  much 
greater  role  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  born,  that  we  feel  justified 
in  assuming,  as  we  do  above,  that  there  is  a  correlation  also 
between  the  degree  of  recidivism  and  the  extent  of  psychopatho- 
logically  classifiable  cases  even  when  we  classify  our  material  in 
accordance  with  the  type  of  offense. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  carry  out  the  type  of  field  investigation 
in  the  foreign  born  that  we  were  able  to  carry  out  in  the  native 
born,  we  should  have  had  ample  proof  to  justify  our  contention. 
In  a  separate  section,  the  question  of  the  foreign  born  is  gone  into 
in  greater  detail. 

AGE  AT   COMMITMENT 

The  ages  at  the  time  of  commitment  to  prison  in  the  608  cases 
ranged  between  sixteen  and  sixty-eight,  the  most  frequent  age 
being  twenty-three.  In  the  foreign  group,  the  most  frequent  age 
was  twenty-seven. 


RELIGION 

Those  professing  the  Catholic  faith 

Number 

309 

Per  cent 

50.8 

29.6 

17.1 

1  1 

Those  professing  the  Protestant  faith .... 
Those  professing  the  Hebrew  faith 

180 
104 

Greek  Catholics 

7 

Mormon 

1 1 

Christian  Science 

1 

Buddhist 

1 

0.7 

Freethinker 

1 

No  religion 

4 

0  7 

608  100.0 

CIVIL   CONDITION 

Number  Per  cent 

Single 356  58.6 

Married 230  37 . 8 

Widowed 20  3.3 

Divorced 2  0.3 


608  100.0 
THE    DEFECTIVE    GROUP 


Of  the  608  cases  studied,  171,  or  28.1  per  cent,  were  diagnosed 
as  intellectually  defective.  In  arriving  at  the  diagnosis  of  mental 
deficiency,  the  current  psychometric  methods  in  vogue  were  em- 
ployed; more  specifically,  the  Yerkes-B ridges  Point  Scale,  the 
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Terman  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Tests,  and  a  number  of  the 
Healy  Construction  Tests.  But  while  we  have  recognized  both 
the  convenience  and  usefulness  for  comparative  purposes  in 
defining  the  mentality  of  these  cases  in  terms  of  mental  age,  it 
will  be  seen  that  considerable  dependence  was  placed,  in  arriving 
at  the  final  diagnosis,  on  the  individual's  life  career  and  on  his 
ability,  or  lack  of  ability,  to  adapt  himself  to  the  various  demands 
made  upon  him. 

The  diagnosis  of  mental  deficiency,  therefore,  as  herein  set 
forth,  does  not  rest  solely  on  the  laboratory  findings,  but,  in  ad- 
dition, takes  into  account  the  actual  capacity  for  adaptation 
which  each  individual  manifested  in  his  past  life. 

It  will  be  seen  later,  that  the  majority  of  these  cases  had  shown 
throughout  life  certain  definite  traits  which  would  have  justified 
their  being  considered  at  least  as  representing  a  special  problem  to 
society.  That  failure  to  recognize  this  special  problem  at  more 
than  one  point  in  the  individual  careers  of  these  cases  has  con- 
tributed to  a  very  large  extent  toward  the  fact  that  they  are  still 
at  present  far  from  being  properly  adjusted,  cannot  be  doubted. 
This  criticism  should,  perhaps,  apply  especially  to  that  highly 
developed  social  agency — the  public  school — inasmuch  as  in  a 
great  number  of  instances  distinct  pathological  traits  were  mani- 
fested by  these  individuals  during  their  school  careers. 

A  more  detailed  and  intimate  study  of  the  problem  of  mental 
deficiency  as  related  to  crime,  and  one  which  naturally  cannot  be 
resorted  to  here,  will  aim  to  determine,  if  possible,  what  particular 
traits  in  a  defective  are  especially  responsible  'for  his  antisocial 
tendencies,  and  what  errors  in  procedure,  on  the  part  of  society 
during  the  early  life  of  these  men,  may  have  played  a  part  toward 
making  them  what  they  are. 

There  can  be  no  escape  from  the  conviction,  that  no  matter 
how  great  the  urgency  might  be  for  doing  everything  possible 
to  readjust  the  adult  offender  at  the  time  of  his  contact  with  a 
state  prison,  not  much  success  can  be  hoped  for  in  a  great  many 
instances  at  this  advanced  stage  of  maladjustment.  The  time 
for  an  active  effort  on  behalf  of  these  people  is,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  in  the  past,  and  if  it  is  true  that  no  opportunity  can  be 
had  in  many  cases  to  apply  readjustive  measures  before  they  reach 
the  public  school,  there  can  be  scant  excuse  for  ignoring  this 
serious  problem  during  their  contact  with  the  public  school.  One 
cannot  over-emphasize  this  point  after  a  perusal  of  the  life  his- 
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tories  of  these  cases,  as  the  impression  is  frequently  gained  that  a 
different  career  would  have  resulted  had  there  been  a  more  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  the  problem  in  the  past. 

The  171  cases  comprised  all  of  the  defectives  among  the  608 
cases  studied;  but,  inasmuch  as  our  sources  of  information  in  the 
cases  of  the  foreign  born  were  not  so  complete  as  we  might  have 
wished  them  to  be,  the  detailed  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
defectiveness  will  be  confined  here  to  the  native  born,  of  whom 
there  were  ninety-eight  cases,  or  57.3  per  cent  of  the  defective 
group.  As  has  been  already  stated  elsewhere,  a  detailed  consid- 
eration of  the  foreign-born  inmates  is  taken  up  in  a  later  section. 

The  chronological  age  in  the  native-born  defectives  was  in  no 
instance  less  than  sixteen,  and  the  most  frequent  age  was  nineteen. 
According  to  the  psychometric  estimation,  the  mental  ages  are 
represented  as  follows: 

Equivalent  to  the  mental  age  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can child  of  nine  years,  or  under 5 

Of  between  nine  and  ten 21 

Of  between  ten  and  eleven 14 

Of  between  eleven  and  twelve 58 

98 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  if  the  mental  age  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  criterion,  comparatively  few  cases  might  be  classed  as  rather 
profoundly  defective;  that  is  to  say,  as  coming  within  the  classi- 
fication of  the  lo.w  grades  of  feeblemindedness,  while  the  majority 
fall  within  the  various  grades  of  moronism.  These  findings  are 
particularly  significant,  inasmuch  as  they  demonstrate  that  it  is 
the  higher  grade  of  defective  who  constitutes  the  most  serious 
problem  in  antisocial  behavior.  It  is  frequently  very  difficult, 
and  sometimes  impossible  to  convince  the  lay  mind,  or  the  jurist, 
that  one  is  dealing  here  with  mental  defect,  since  many  of  these 
cases  make  good  superficial  impressions.  There  seems  to  be  a 
general  tendency  to  ignore  the  very  natural  phenomenon,  that  the 
more  profound  the  mental  defect,  the  less  likely  is  the  individual 
to  lead  a  totally  unsupervised  life,  in  consequence  of  which  there 
is  also  less  likelihood  of  conflict  with  environment.  It  is  largely 
in  those  cases  where  neither  the  relatives  nor  acquaintances  of  the 
defective  appreciate  that  there  is  here  a  serious  difficulty  which 
requires  attention — that  is  to  say,  in  the  various  grades  of  moron- 
ism— that  the  problem  of  criminality  looms  large. 
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Notwithstanding  the  prevalent  criticisms  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
psychometric  method  in  estimating  degrees  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment, it  is  surprising  how  close  the  correlation  is  between 
the  mental  defect  as  defined  by  psychometric  methods  and  actual 
performance  as  gained  from  a  study  of  the  life  histories  of  these 
cases.  The  more  one  works  with  these  methods,  the  more  one 
is  impressed  with  their  utility  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis.  Further- 
more, as  far  as  our  own  material  goes,  we  should  feel  no  hesitancy 
in  agreeing  that  at  least  all  those  cases  who  did  not  reach  a  men- 
tality beyond  ten  years  of  age,  ought  to  be  more  or  less  perma- 
nently segregated. 

RECIDIVISM 

In  dealing  with  defective  delinquents,  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  to  be  determined  is  the  extent  to  which  the  tendency 
to  criminal  behavior  is  developed  in  a  given  case.  It  is  not  very 
easy  to  estimate  this  factor,  and  we  have  already  outlined  the 
basis  upon  which  we  determined  the  degree  of  recidivism  in  a 
given  case. 

We  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  recidivism  among  the  prisoners  at  Sing  Sing  must  of 
necessity  be  a  very  conservative  one,  when  it  is  based  solely  on 
former  sentences.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  carrying  out  more 
intensive  studies  of  methods  of  determining  criminal  tendencies 
in  individuals  before  they  are  classified  as  criminals  by  the  police. 
In  this  connection.  Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald's  insistence  upon  a 
clearer  definition  of  the  "defective  delinquent"  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  everyone. 

According  to  our  method  of  approach,  we  mean  by  a  "recidi- 
vist" an  individual,  who,  in  addition  to  his  present  term  of  im- 
prisonment, has  served  one  or  more  previous  sentences  in  penal 
or  reformatory  institutions.  Obviously,  this  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  extent  to  which  the  individual  may  have  been 
in  conflict  with  the  law.  That  this  necessity  of  confining  our- 
selves to  those  who  have  served  previous  sentences,  leaves  out  of 
consideration  the  previously  unconvicted  antisocial  individual, 
and  vitiates  to  a  certain  extent  our  statements  concerning  recidiv- 
ism, we  are  fully  aware,  and  this  is  especially  illustrated  by  the 
following  case,  whom  we  have,  in  accordance  with  our  method, 
classified  as  a  "first  offender": 

This  twenty-six-year-old  Irish-American,  has  been  on  several  occasions  in 
conflict  with  the  law  for  serious  ofiFenses,  but  not  until  one  of  these  terminated  in 
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a  homicide  has  he  been  convicted  and  sent  to  prison.  His  father,  an  excessive 
alcoholic,  died  of  tuberculosis  when  the  inmate  was  about  eleven  years  of  age. 
One  sister  has  hysterical  or  epileptic  seizures;  one  paternal  uncle  was  very  way- 
ward, and  a  cousin  has  had  some  form  of  meningitis. 

The  inmate  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  1891,  the  third  in  sequence. 
He  was  subject  to  nocturnal  enuresis  until  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  follow- 
ing an  attack  of  diphtheria,  at  the  age  of  nine,  stuttered  for  several  weeks.  He 
attended  the  grammar  school  between  seven  and  eleven,  reaching  the  fifth  grade. 
His  industrial  career  has  been  extremely  irregular  and  inefficient.  Since  leaving 
school,  he  has  held  about  twenty  different  positions,  and  for  about  three  years 
did  nothing  in  the  nature  of  honest  work  towards  his  support. 

He  has  been  arrested  twice  for  assault,  and  once  for  having  been  involved  in  a 
shooting  affray,  but  each  time  was  released  without  further  ado,  and  at  present 
is  serving  a  sentence  of  from  five  to  ten  years  for  manslaughter  in  the  first  degree. 
It  appears  that  during  a  war  between  two  gangs,  he  armed  himself  with  a  gun, 
and  when  he  met  his  opponent,  fired  at  him  and  killed  him. 

He  is  married  and  has  one  child.  He  is  of  rather  low  degree  of  intelligence, 
reaching  a  mental  age  of  eleven  and  nine-tenths  years,  according  to  a  psycho- 
metric estimation.  He  is  deteriorated  emotionally  and  is  indifferent  concerning 
his  stay  here,  except  that  he  realizes  that  he  got  off  lightly.  In  addition,  he 
shows  a  nimiber  of  neurological  signs,  such  as,  unequal  pupils,  exaggerated  knee 
jerks,  tremors  of  the  tongue,  speech  defect  and  coarse  tremors  of  the  fingers;  al- 
though the  Wassermann  of  the  blood  serum  is  negative. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  case  should  be  considered  among  the 
recidivists,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is  serving  his  first 
sentence  at  present.     One  feels  strongly  that  he  is  dealing  here 
with  a  defective  delinquent,  who,  by  the  way,  will  again  be  re-     \ 
turned  to  society,  after  the  expiration  of  his  minimum  sentence      | 
of  five  years. 

In  accordance  with  our  method  of  classification,  seventy-nine 
cases,  or  80.6  per  cent  of  the  native-born  defectives,  have  served 
one  or  more  previous  sentences  in  penal  or  reformatory  institu- 
tions. Compared  with  the  general  percentage  of  recidivism  in 
the  608  cases,  which  was  66.8  per  cent  we  find  here  an  increase  of 
13.8  per  cent — a  rather  significant  correlation  between  mental 
defect  and  tendency  to  antisocial  behavior.  A  more  detailed  in- 
quiry into  these  cases  reveals  the  following: 
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The  average  per  individual  was  3.5  sentences,  and  it  would  be 
difficult,  indeed,  to  escape  seeing  in  this  high  factor  of  recidivism 
strongly  corroborative  evidence  of  the  laboratory  diagnosis  of  men- 
tal deficiency. 

AGE  OF  FIRST  COMMITMENT 

In  those  in  whom  this  could  be  determined,  the  age  of  first 
commitment  to  a  penal  or  reformatory  institution  was  as  follows : 


At  the  age  of 

Number 

At  the  age  of 

Number 
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18 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  forty-seven  cases  of  those  in  whom 
this  point  could  be  determined,  the  first  arrest  took  place  before 
the  inmate  had  passed  his  twenty-first  year  of  life.  Of  the 
seventy-nine  cases,  forty-six,  or  58.2  per  cent,  had  been  confined 
on  one  or  more  occasions  in  a  juvenile  reformatory  institution. 
Of  these,  thirty-one  were  at  one  time  inmates  of  the  State  Re- 
formatory, at  Elmira.  This  institution  is  singled  out  because  we 
have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  remarkable  degree  of  ac- 
curacy of  prognosis  that  its  records  indicate.  In  practically 
every  instance,  the  fact  that  the  individual  was  very  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  be  antisocial,  was  emphasized  in  the  case  record.  What 
a  serious  indictment  of  procedure  is  to  be  seen  in  this  total  in- 
dijfference  to  predictions  based  upon  scientific  investigation,  as 
was  done  for  instance  in  the  following  case: 

S.  R.,  a  nineteen-year-old  Italian- American,  was  admitted  to  Sing  Sing  on  a 
sentence  of  three  years  and  five  months  after  having  confessed  to  burglary  in  the 
third  degree.  The  boy  is  the  issue  of  illiterate  and  primitive  Southern  Italians, 
the  parents  having  immigrated  to  the  United  States  about  thirty  years  ago. 
The  father,  whose  occupation  was  that  of  porter  and  bootblack,  died  several 
years  ago  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  mother  is  still  living,  somewhat  in- 
valided from  rheumatism.  An  older  brother,  a  confirmed  criminal,  has  been  in 
frequent  conflict  with  the  law  and  is  also  a  drug  addict.  Another  brother  suf- 
fers from  chronic  headaches,  is  quite  impulsive  and  explosive  in  conduct,  fre- 
quently changes  places  of  occupation,  and  was  arrested  once  on  suspicion.  StiU 
another  brother  has  the  reputation  of  being  unusually  sullen  in  his  general  atti- 
tude. 
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The  inmate  grew  up  under  very  miserable  home  conditions  and  without  any 
rational  supervision.  The  family  always  lived  in  poor,  cramped  quarters,  in  the 
congested  section  of  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York.  Usually  the  entire -family 
of  parents  and  eight  children  occupied  two  rooms,  never  more  than  three.  The 
father's  work  as  porter  in  a  saloon,  kept  him  away  from  home  from  early  morn- 
ing until  late  at  night,  and  he  had  very  little  opportunity  to  supervise  the 
children.  Home  offered  no  attractions  to  the  children  and  from  an  early  age 
they  found  unsupervised  recreation  on  the  streets  of  the  lower  East  Side.  The 
mother  was  attended  by  a  midwife  during  confinement  with  inmate;  labor  nor- 
mal. His  infancy  and  childhood  appears  to  have  been  uneventful.  He  entered 
school  at  the  age  of  six  and  continued  steadily  until  the  age  of  eleven,  when  he 
had  reached  5-B  grade.  For  some  time  before  this,  however,  relatives  and 
neighbors  began  to  notice  certain  changes  in  his  character.  He  became  dis- 
obedient, untruthful,  dishonest  and  secretive.  He  was  easily  led  by  other 
boys,  but  his  parents  had  absolutely  no  control  over  him,  especially  since  the  age 
of  eleven.  At  this  time  he  became  rebellious  at  school,  truant,  and  finally  had 
to  be  placed  in  the  truant  school. 

Aside  from  this  change  in  behavior  at  home  and  at  school,  the  boy  had  been 
associating  for  some  years  before,  in  fact  since  the  age  of  about  seven,  with  a  set 
of  wild  and  antisocial  boys  in  the  neighborhood,  and  his  record  with  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Cruelty  to  Children  dates  from  June,  1908,  when  he  was 
but  ten  years  of  age,  and  when  his  first  arrest  for  theft  took  place.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Catholic  Protectory  where  he  remained  until  May  12,  1911,  when 
he  was  placed  on  trial  with  his  mother.  Several  months  later  it  was  reported 
that  the  boy  had  given  up  old  companions  and  that  he  remained  at  home  most  of 
the  time,  but  was  ungovernable,  displaying  bad  temper  when  brought  to  task. 
He  yeUed  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  jumped  up  and  down,  and  generally  created 
such  a  disturbance  as  to  have  annoyed  neighbors  who  threatened  to  move.  The 
janitress  as  well  as  other  tenants  accused  the  boy  of  going  to  the  roof  and  throw- 
ing stones  down  on  tenants  or  any  one  passing  through  the  yard.  The  family 
was  threatened  with  dispossession  unless  something  were  done  with  the  boy. 
The  boy  was  interviewed  at  this  time  by  a  parole  officer  from  the  Cathohc 
Protectory  and  was  told  that  if  his  misbehavior  should  lead  to  a  recommitment 
to  that  institution,  he  would  have  to  be  kept  until  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He 
promised  to  do  better,  but  did  not  impress  the  officer  as  being  sincere.  In 
October  of  the  same  year,  however,  the  boy  was  arrested  at  the  instigation  of  his 
father,  who  complained  that  the  boy  was  wild  and  beyond  control  of  the  family, 
that  he  remained  away  from  home  most  of  the  time,  and  was  constantly  getting 
into  trouble.  His  school  record  at  this  time  was  very  bad.  The  boy  was  placed 
on  probation  for  about  a  month.  Nothing  definite  of  record  happened  until 
March  30,  1912,  when  he  was  recommitted  to  the  CathoHc  Protectory  for  theft, 
running  the  streets  and  fighting.  It  is  noted  that  his  parents  lived  at  this  time 
in  two  filthy  rooms,  and  could  not  manage  the  boy  at  all  who  was  already  then 
beginning  to  terrorize  the  household.  At  one  time  he  stabbed  his  sister  in  the 
arm  in  a  fit  of  rage,  and  since  pre\'ious  discharge  from  the  Protectory,  had  been 
arrested  three  times  for  theft.  The  institution  physician  at  that  time,  said  that 
the  boy  was  suffering  from  trachoma.  The  boy  was  again  allowed  out  on  trial 
on  July  5,  1913,  was  given  his  working  papers,  and  promised  to  obtain  work  and 
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behave  himself  well.  The  father  at  this  time  had  become  a  helpless  invalid, 
and  conditions  at  home  were  much  more  distressing,  but  the  boy  apparently 
was  but  Uttle  impressed  with  the  situation,  resumed  his  former  habits  of  a  wild, 
ungovernable  street  life,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  had  to  return  to  the 
Protectory  again  at  the  solicitation  of  parents  and  neighbors.     In  February, 

1914,  he  was  again  released  on  trial  from  the  Protectory,  but  after  two  weeks' 
steady  work,  resumed  his  former  habits,  began  to  steal  more  boldly  and  exces- 
sively, and  in  June  of  the  same  year  was  sentenced  to  the  State  Reformatory  at 
Elmira  for  burglary.  His  industrial  career  up  to  this  time  was  naturally  very 
defective,  irregular,  and  unproductive,  since  he  had  spent  most  of  the  time  from 
the  age  of  eleven  at  the  Catholic  Protectory. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  sentence  to  Elmira  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  no  effort  had  been  made  to  define  in  any  rational  or  helpful  manner 
the  extremely  serious  problem  which  this  youngster  presented.  While  our  field 
investigator  was  able  to  obtain  a  fairly  accurate  record  of  his  behavior  at  home 
and  in  his  unsupervised  street  life,  no  helpful  information  concerning  his  diffi- 
culties and  behavior  at  school  and  at  the  Protectory  is  at  hand.  It  would  seem 
that  at  school  at  least,  this  difficult  and  troublesome  boy  should  have  led  to  a 
more  intelligent  attempt  to  understand  the  problem  he  presented  than  mere 
transfer  to  the  truant  school.  It  is  only  as  a  result  of  his  contact  with  Elmira 
that  we  began  to  get  evidence  of  an  intelligent  effort  to  understand  this  trouble- 
some personality.  Here  he  is  described  as  a  coarse  type  of  Italian^  native  of 
New  York,  weight  122  pounds,  4  feet  2|  inches  tall,  of  poor  mental  capacity, 
poor  susceptibility,  and  of  poor  physical  condition.  He  lost  ten  of  the  fifteen 
months  of  his  incarceration  there  for  misconduct  involving  disobedience  of 
orders,  assault,  malicious  disturbance  and  damaging  state  property.  A  moron 
with  physical  stigmata  whose  extremely  low  mentality  caused  him  to  be  placed 
in  their  special  training  class  for  mental  defectives.  Finally  his  condition  gave 
evidence  of  the  gradual  development  of  mental  disorder,  and  on  November  5, 

1915,  he  had  to  be  transferred  to  the  Dannemora  State  Hospital  for  the  criminal 
insane.  The  prognosis  rendered  at  Elmira  was,  "Outlook  for  improvement  nil; 
absolutely  no  progress  in  school  or  labor;  a  turbulent,  vicious,  degenerate,  whose 
criminal  character  will  probably  cause  continuous  confinement  in  penal  institu- 
tions." 

At  Dannemora  his  behavior  was  better  and  he  was  discharged  from  that  in- 
stitutiop  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  December  6,  1916,  as  recovered. 
The  diagnosis  was,  "mentally  deficient,  paranoid  trend."  Then  while  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  acuteness  of  the  medical  problem  which  this  boy  presented,  may 
well  have  justified  the  termination  of  his  residence  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane, 
the  woeful  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  serious  social  problem  involved  deserves 
note.  Not  that  the  authorities  at  Dannemora  necessarily  failed  to  estimate 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  but  that  there  is  still  lacking  proper  legal  provision 
for  a  more  indefinite  detention  of  individuals  like  this. 

Following  his  return  from  Dannemora,  relatives  noticed  a  change  in  his  make- 
up— he  was  more  changeable,  seemed  nervous,  restless,  irritable  and  quick- 
tempered. He  worked  fairly  steadily  for  about  one  month  and  a  half,  then  re- 
sumed his  former  habits  and  in  addition  began  pugilistic  activities  and  earned 
part  of  his  subsistence  in  this  fashion.     He  resumed,  however,  his  stealing  pro- 
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pensities  and  about  three  months  after  his  release  from  Dannemora  was  arrested 
for  burglary  and  sentenced  to  Sing  Sing  for  a  period  of  three  years  and  five  months. 
His  conduct  at  home  during  this  time  was  unbearable.  The  father  having  died, 
the  mother  was  quite  helpless,  and  finally  was  obliged  to  leave  home  after  a 
threat  to  kill  her  if  she  didn't  supply  him  with  money. 

Our  examination  of  the  boy  showed  him  to  be  rather  undersized  and  under- 
developed physically,  of  coarse  features.  He  was  extremely  infantile  in  his 
make-up,  rather  contentious  and  pugnacious.  He  appeared  to  have  no  concep- 
tion whatever  concerning  the  seriousness  of  his  past  mode  of  Hfe,  and  did  not 
impress  one  in  the  least  as  having  benefited  to  any  extent  from  previous  sojourns 
in  correctional  institutions.  The  boy  apparently  has,  up  to  this  time,  acquired 
no  weU-defined  meaning  of  life,  has  no  insight  whatever  into  his  past  difficulties, 
and  does  not  entertain  any  idea  with  reference  to  his  future  that  might  justify 
the  assvunption  that  he  will  improve  in  conduct.  He  entered  into  the  examina- 
tion rather  freely,  co-operated  well,  but  gave  distinct  evidence  of  conscious  de- 
ception as  weU  as  inability  to  give  a  correct  account  of  his  past  life.  He  was 
rather  boastful  in  manner  when  talking  of  his  past  exploits,  took  the  entire 
situation  lightly,  and  seemed  to  be  distinctly  pleased  with  the  fact  that  he  was 
an  inmate  of  the  state  prison.  He  insisted  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  sentenced,  but  that  he  knew  who  did  the  crime,  but,  of  course, 
would  not  think  of  telling  the  police  who  did  it.  He  was  quite  well  informed  on 
current  events  and  his  general  information  was  quite  on  a  par  with  his  educational 
advantages.  He  said  that  the  Mississippi  River  divided  the  West  from  the  East 
in  this  country,  that  Grant  was  a  general  commanding  the  northern  army  during 
the  Civil  War,  that  the  Spanish-American  War  was  due  to  the  sinking  of  the 
Maine,  named  the  Great  Lakes,  states  and  capitals  without  difficulty,  and  ac- 
cording to  an  examination  by  the  Terman  Revision  of  the  Binet  Scale,  reached 
the  psychological  age  of  fifteen  years  and  six  months,  with  an  intelUgence  quo- 
tient of  .96.  His  vocabulary  was  about  9,000  words,  and  he  readily  performed 
the  Binet  Paper  Cutting  Test,  and  the  Ingenuity  Test  under  the  XVHI  series. 
It  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  that  his  psychometric  examination  threw  so 
very  little  light  on  the  inmate's  personality,  and  that  the  ultimate  estimation  of 
his  make-up  had  to  depend  upon  a  study  of  his  past  career  and  type  of  reactions 
to  daily  situations.  On  the  other  hand,  he  showed  a  distinctly  emotional  de- 
terioration and  indifference.  Certainly  he  had  no  adequate  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  his  life  up  to  the  present  and  of  the  difficulty  in  which  he  had  been, 
a  deterioration  which  is  probably  a  sequence  of  the  psychotic  episode  which 
necessitated  his  transfer  to  Dannemora  State  Hospital. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  correlation  between  this  high 
percentage  of  recidivism  and  mental  defect  deserves  serious  at- 
tention at  the  hands  of  those  who  administer  this  problem,  and 
that  some  effort  ought  to  be  made  toward  a  more  rational  ad- 
ministration of  it.'* 
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TYPE  OF  OFFENSE 

Crimes  which  had  their  impulse  in  the  instinct  of 
acquisitiveness 58 

Crimes  which  had  their  impulse  in  the  instinct  of 
pugnacity 26 

Crimes  which  had  their  impulse  in  the  instinct  of 
sex 13 

Arson 1 

98 
The  means  employed  toward  obtaining  the  goal  of  acquisitive- 
ness were,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  usual  means  of  lar- 
ceny, burglary,  etc.,  but  in  three  cases,  compulsory  prostitution 
was  resorted  to. 

Of  the  twenty-six  cases  in  which  the  instinct  of  pugnacity  came 
to  light,  six  terminated  in  homicide. 

Of  more  special  interest  is  a  more  detailed  classification  of  the 
sex  offenses.  Here  we  find  that  rape  was  represented  in  five  in- 
stances; abduction  in  two  and  sodomy  in  six;  thus  the  abnormal 
sex  expression  was  in  the  majority. 

HEREDITY 

The  subject  of  heredity  in  criminal  behavior  has  been  discussed 
repeatedly  by  various  investigators,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion 
still  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  to  support  the 
view  that  criminal  behavior  is  to  any  significant  degree  hereditary^ 
This,  of  course,  need  not  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  hereditary 
factors  that  may  be  involved  in  the  problem  of  the  "defective 
delinquent."  We  have  considered  the  question  of  heredity  only 
so  far  as  our  means  of  obtaining  accurate  information  permit  us 
to  do,  and  what  we  have  to  say  concerning  this  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  definite  criterion  of  the  part  heredity  plays  in  this 
problem.  More  accurate  and  painstaking  field  investigations  in 
each  case  would  be  necessary  with  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
cases  to  justify  one  in  drawing  any  conclusions  concerning  the 
question  of  heredity  in  the  defective  delinquent.  As  far  as  we 
were  able  to  determine  from  our  records,  hereditary  factors  of  some 
significance  came  to  light  in  forty-eight  of  the  ninety-eight  cases, 
as   follows : 

Alcoholism 

Father  excessively  alcoholic .     18 

Father  periodic  drinker 1 

Father  moderately  alcoholic 11 

Mother  alcoholic 8 

38 
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Tuberculosis 

Pather  having  suffered  from  tuberculosis 6 

Mother  having  suffered  from  tuberculosis 2 

Brother  having  suffered  from  tuberculosis 2 

Sister  having  suffered  from  tuberculosis 2 

Maternal  aunts  having  suffered  from  tuberculosis  .  4 

16 

Other  Significant  Hereditary  Factors 

Mother  insane 1 

Mother  epileptic 1 

Father  died  of  apoplexy 3 

Sister  deaf  and  dumb 1 

Sister  defective 2 

Sister  hystero-epileptic 1 

Brother  epileptic 1 

Brother  defective 1 

11 

Alcohol  and  tuberculosis,  therefore,  seem  to  have  been  rather 
significant  hereditary  factors  in  this  group  of  cases. 

EARLY   PATHOLOGICAL   MANIFESTATIONS 

Definite  pathological  behavior  manifestations  in  early  child- 
hood and  boyhood  were  brought  to  light  in  fifty-two  instances, 
among  which  might  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Running  away  from  home 

Delayed  nocturnal  enuresis  (in  four  instances  up  to  ten 
years  of  age,  and  in  one  instance  up  to  eleven) 

Stuttering 

Crying  out  in  sleep 

Incorrigibility 

Sleep  walking 

Convulsions 

Early  criminality 

Hysterical  seizures 

Retarded  walking  and  talking 
All  of  these  manifestations  should  have  attracted  special  atten- 
tion to  these  individuals,  and  probably  would  have,  had  they 
been  reared  in  a  proper  environment.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
them  were  brought  up  under  miserable  conditions,  a  fact  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  attempt  to  define  why  a  given 
defective  becomes  antisocial. 
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In  twenty-five  instances,  definite  evidence  came  to  light  of  as- 
sociation in  early  life  with  criminal  and  antisocial  types,  and  in  a 
number  of  instances  these  individuals  were  deprived  early  in  life 
of  parental  supervision,  either  on  account  of  death  or  separation 
of  the  parents.  In  eight  instances  one  or  both  parents  died  during 
the  subjects'  early  infancy,  and  in  twenty-three  instances,  before 
the  subjects  had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  three  instances 
the  parents  separated  before  this  age  was  reached,  and  two  of  them 
ran  away  from  home  before  they  were  fourteen.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  type  of  early  environment,  with  its  natural 
consequences,  and  the  lack  of  parental  supervision  and  guidance 
had  their  share  in  making  these  individuals  what  they  are.  The 
following  case  may  be  illustrative  of  this  point : 

N.  G.,  a  twenty-year-old  Italian-American,  who  already  had  a  very  extensive 
record  of  criminality,  was  admitted  to  Sing  Sing  on  a  sentence  of  from  one  ta 
four  and  one-half  years,  after  having  confessed  to  grand  larceny  of  the  second 
degree. 

His  grandparents  on  both  sides  were  primitive  Italian  peasants;  they  were 
born  and  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples.  They  were  simple,  illiterate  folk, 
but  of  good  reputation.  The  paternal  grandmother  died  suddenly  of  heart 
disease.  The  father,  aged  fifty-four,  came  to  the  United  States  soon  after  mar- 
riage and  managed  to  support  himself  and  family  as  a  bricklayer  until  about 
twenty  years  ago  when  as  a  result  of  a  fall  he  received  a  severe  injury  from 
which  it  took  him  several  months  to  recover.  Subsequent  to  this  injury,  his 
mind  became  affected  in  some  way,  and  since  then  he  has  shown  a  number  of 
mental  peculiarities,  has  declined  industrially, '  and  at  present  earns  a  meager 
livelihood  as  a  bootblack.  He  was  deserted  by  his  wife  who  was  at  the  time 
pregnant  with  inmate,  soon  after  he  developed  mental  disorder  because  of  his 
abuses  and  cruelty.  He  has  become  excessively  alcoholic  since  then.  The 
mother,  an  illiterate  Italian  woman,  married  her  husband  against  her  wishes, 
and  conjugal  relations  were  never  happy.  Soon  after  her  husband  was  injured 
and  began  to  show  mental  symptoms,  she  went  to  live  as  the  common-law  wife 
of  another  Italian.  At  that  time  she  was  pregnant  with  the  inmate,  and  in 
addition,  had  to  support  two  children,  by  working  as  a  finisher  for  tailors. 
She  is  a  well-behaved,  industrious  woman  and,  aside  from  the  fact  that  she  has 
had  a  niunber  of  children  by  this  second  man  out  of  wedlock,  has  shown  no 
antisocial  tendencies.  The  firstborn  was  found  dead  when  about  ten  months 
old,  was  not  quite  normal,  and  always  seemed  to  be  in  discomfort  and  crying. 
The  second,  a  boy,  born  in  New  York,  attended  an  industrial  school,  but  never 
got  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  He  came  in  conflict  with  the  law  early  in  hfe, 
and  has  never  been  very  successful  industrially  since.  The  third,  a  girl,  never 
reached  beyond  the  fifth  grade  in  school,  was  not  very  bright,  but  tried  hard  ta 
learn.  She  is  married  and  living  a  normal,  useful  life,  although  for  two  years 
during  her  married  career  she  had  to  depend  upon  public  charity  to  a  consider- 
able extent  for  her  support.  The  fourth  was  the  inmate.  The  fifth,  a  half- 
brother,  appears  to  be  normal.     The  sixth,  another  half-brother,  has  always 
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been  a  troublesome  boy.  He  has  been  to  the  Children's  Court  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  but  is  industrious  at  present.  Another  boy,  the  son  of  the  inmate's 
stepfather  and  a  former  wife,  has  led  a  very  abandoned,  criminal  career,  and  is 
believed  to  have  had  considerable  to  do  in  influencing  the  inmate's  career.  In 
fact,  the  inmate,  constitutionally  very  suggestible,  showed  a  great  desire  from 
earliest  boyhood,  to  emulate  this  brother's  escapades,  and  later  on  participated 
in  the  criminal  acti\nties  of  this  brother. 

The  inmate  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  May  16,  1895,  probably  the  fourth 
in  sequence.  At  the  time  of  his  conception,  the  father  had  been  injured  and 
his  mind  was  affected.  He  became  very  brutal  In  his  treatment  of  the  mother 
during  this  pregnancy,  so  that  she  felt  obUged  to  leave  him.  Birth,  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  was  normal,  but  during  his  infancy,  the  mother  had  a  hard  time 
supporting  herself  and  two  children,  and  the  inmate  suffered  considerably  from 
want  and  privation.  After  she  went  to  live  with  the  common-law  husband, 
home  conditions  improved  somewhat  and,  although  their  quarters  were  very^ 
crowded,  the  home  was  fairly  clean  and  there  seemed  to  be  sufllcient  simple  food. 
The  children  were  neglected  to  a  certain  extent  during  their  early  childhood, 
and  the  mother  states  that  she  had  always  realized  that  she  never  had  any 
marked  control  over  the  inmate's  behavior.  The  one  brother  who  has  been 
excessively  criminal,  was  arrested  for  the  first  time  when  the  inmate  was  five 
years  of  age,  and  the  mother  thinks  that  the  latter  was  very  much  impressed  at 
that  time  with  his  brother's  contact  with  the  police,  and  seemed  to  want  to 
emulate  him.  The  home  was  unattractive,  parents  illiterate.  There  were  no 
recreational  outlets  furnished,  and  in  consequence,  they  had  to  be  found  in  the 
streets,  and  in  an  unsupervised  manner. 

It  is  diflScult  to  ascertain  definitely  when  the  inmate  entered  school,  as  his 
school  career  was  frequently  interrupted  by  sojourns  in  reformatory  institutions, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  somewhere  between  seven  and  eight  years  of  age.  He 
is  remembered  by  one  school  teacher  as  a  low-browed,  forbidding-looking,  un- 
responsive child;  appeared  to  her  to  have  come  to  school  because  he  had  to;  was 
mischievous,  troublesome,  and  required  looking  after.  He  had  a  very  bad 
temper,  lessons  were  poor;  could  not  apply  himself,  and  never  went  beyond  the 
fourth  grade.  He  has  never  been  seriously  ill  and,  with  the  exception  of  ^  bullet 
wound  on  the  scalp  which  he  received  when  he  attempted  to  escape  from  one  of 
the  juvenile  institutions,  he  never  received  any  serious  injuries.  His  industrial 
career  has  been  very  inefficient,  irregular,  frequently  interrupted  by  sojourns  in 
reformatories  and  penal  institutions,  and  there  never  was  an  attempt  to  learn  a 
trade.  Several  positions  which  he  held  lasted  only  brief  periods,  and  he  did  not 
succeed  very  well  at  any  of  these. 

His  first  contact  with  the  law  occurred  at  about  the  age  of  eight  when,  in  com- 
pany with  another  boy,  he  was  charged  with  burglary.  He  was  acquitted  by 
the  judge  on  account  of  his  youth  and  turned  over  to  his  parents.  Two  months 
later  he  was  again  arrested  in  company  with  the  same  boy  for  stealing  several 
packages  of  cigarettes,  and  on  October  9,  1903,  was  committed  to  the  Catholic 
Protectory,  where  he  remained  until  May  23,  1905.  At  that  institution,  it  was 
recorded  that  his  physical  condition  was  good;  that  he  had  no  education,  no 
religious  instructions  and  that  his  habits  were  wild.  On  September  18,  1905,  he 
was  again  arrested  in  company  with  Thomas,  the  half-brother  already  referred 
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to,  for  loitering  in  a  doorway.  He  had  been  away  from  home  at  that  time  for 
two  days  and  his  parents  did  not  know  of  his  whereabouts.  He  was  recommitted 
■  to  the  CathoHc  Protectory,  where  he  remained  until  September,  1906,  when  he 
was  turned  over  to  his  father.  At  that  time  he  had  attended  public  school  in- 
termittently, and  had  learned  to  read  and  write.  In  May,  of  the  following  year, 
he  was  arrested  in  Brooklyn,  and  sentence  was  suspended.  Two  weeks  later  he 
was  again  arrested  for  attempting  to  break  into  a  store,  and  was  committed  to 
the  House  of  Refuge.  He  was  paroled  from  this  institution  after  a  sojourn  of 
about  two  years,  and  in  December,  1910,  was  again  arrested  on  account  of  having 
been  implicated  in  the  larceny  of  a  number  of  watches  which  were  found  in  his 
possession.  He  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  from  which  institution  he 
was  paroled  on  May  14,  1911.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was  again  arrested, 
and  on  January  18,  1912,  was  sent  to  the  Catholic  Protectory  under  an  alias, 
where,  after  a  month's  sojourn,  his  identity  was  discovered,  and  he  was  returned 
to  the  House  of  Refuge.  Subsequent  to  this,  he  served  a  sentence  in  the  New 
York  City  Reformatory  and  in  the  penitentiary,  and  on  December  4,  1916,  was 
arrested  for  the  present  offense  and  sentenced  to  from  one  year  to  four  years  and 
six  months.  The  present  offense  consisted  in  stealing  a  motor  car  which  he  took 
to  a  neighboring  city. 

Our  examination  shows  him  to  be  a  fairly  well-developed  and  well-nourished 
boy,  aged  twenty  on  admission,  January  15,  1917.  He  is  a  profoundly  defective 
and  infantile  individual,  very  loquacious  and  talkative,  but  quite  insincere  and 
unreliable  in  his  statements.  He  constantly  put  forth  a  great  deal  of  efifort  to 
impress  the  examiner  with  his  capabiUties  and  blames  his  difficulties  entirely  on 
environmental  circumstances.  He  co-operates  well  in  the  examination;  is  quite 
cheerful;  says  he  does  not  worry  over  anything  except  the  sorrow  he  has  caused 
his  mother.  He  feels  that  he  should  spend  his  time  while  in  this  institution  in 
learning  some  useful  trade.  In  his  ideation  he  is  rather  primitive;  beheves 
fully  in  spirits,  ghosts  and  haunted  houses,  and  occasionally  hears  peculiar'noises 
in  his  ears,  which  at  times  sound  like  voices.  Until  about  two  years  ago  he  had 
unpleasant  visions  which  disturbed  his  nights  very  much. 

According  to  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet  Scale,  he  reaches  a  mental- 
ity of  about  eleven  years  and  four  months.  In  Healy's  Construction  Puzzle 
"A,"  he  makes  ten  erroneous  moves  against  five  correct  ones.  In  the  Construc- 
tion Puzzle  "B,"  he  makes  four  erroneous  moves.  In  the  Aussage  Test,  he 
accepts  eight  suggestions  and  resists  two.  This  pathological  degree  of  over- 
suggestibihty  has  frequently  come  to  light  in  the  detailed  account  of  his  con- 
flicts with  the  law.  His  reputation  at  the  various  institutions  where  he  so- 
journed is  uniformly  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  adapt  himself  to  anything 
that  was  demanded  of  him,  was  very  changeable  in  his  make-up,  and  soon  tired 
of  any  work  that  was  assigned  to  him.  Superficially,  on  account  of  his  extreme 
loquaciousness,  he  gives  the  impression  of  being  bright.  He  has  shown  in  the 
past,  evidences  of  being  very  fond  of  music,  and  has  attempted  on  a  number  of 
occasions  to  learn  to  play  musical  instruments.  While  one  cannot  under-esti- 
mate  the  constitutional  difficulties  of  make-up  involved  in  this  case,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  overlook  the  great  potentialities  for  misconduct  inherent  in  the 
vicious  en\dronment  and  contacts  under  which  this  boy  grew  up. 
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SCHOOL   CAREER 

TMiatever  justification  there  may  have  been  for  the  indifference 
displayed  toward  the  many  deviations  from  average  normal  be- 
havior, which  so  many  of  these  individuals  manifested  in  their 
parental  homes,  surely  the  failure  to  appreciate  these  indications 
of  a  pathological  state  during  their  contact  with  the  public  school 
cannot  be  easily  condoned.  If  our  study  of  the  adult  offender 
were  to  demonstrate  nothing  beyond  the  extreme  evil  inherent  in 
an  unintelligent  handling  of  these  early  manifestations  of  abnor- 
mality of  behavior,  it  will  have  justified  the  time  and  labor  ex- 
pended upon  it.  Granted  that  there  may  be  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  adequately  administering  this  problem  while  the  in- 
dividuals are  still  under  the  entire  supervision  of  unintelligent 
parents,  surely  no  such  difficulty  should  exist  in  our  school  ma- 
chinery. 

Perhaps  the  very  significant  fact  that  out  of  the  ninety-eight 
native-born  defectives  80.6  per  cent  developed  into  individuals 
who  are  strongly  inclined  to  behave  in  an  antisocial  manner,  may 
serve  to  convince  our  school  authorities  that  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation reaches  beyond  the  acquisition  of  the  "three  R's." 

At  any  rate,  from  the  biologist's  point  of  view,  education  should 
have  for  its  object  primarily  the  fitting  of  the  individual  for  proper 
living,  and  in  this  respect  our  school  system  has  singularly  failed, 
as  far  as  these  cases  are  concerned.  Not  that  we  believe  that  any 
large  number  of  these  ninety-eight  defectives  could  have  been 
restored  to  normality,  but  we  do  insist  that  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances they  gave  highly  suggestive,  if  not  unmistakable,  evidence 
during  their  school  life  of  being  incapable  of  proper  adjustment 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  life,  and  that  some  provision  should 
have  been  made  for  placing  them  in  a  more  appropriate  environ- 
ment. The  report  of  the  school  teacher  in  the  case  just  quoted, 
shows  that  some  consciousness  of  this  grave  problem  which  this 
boy  presented  was  had  at  that  time.  Still,  nothing  was  done  that 
might  have  shaped  his  future  career  differently. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  nine  never  reached  beyond  the  third 
grade,  that  five  never  reached  beyond  the  fourth  grade,  and  that 
twelve  never  reached  beyond  the  fifth  grade,  many  traits  came  to 
light  which  should  have  been  properly  evaluated.  Thus,  back- 
wardness and  inability  to  learn,  which  necessitated  repetition  of 
classes  on  one  or  more  occasions,  was  manifested  in  thirty-four 
instances;  excessive  truancy  in  twenty-one  instances;  incorrigi- 
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bility  in  five;  extremely  irregular  attendance  in  eight;  inability 
to  get  along  socially  in  five;  extreme  dislike  for  studies  in  eleven; 
one  case  terminated  in  expulsion,  and  a  number  of  them  had  to  be 
transferred  to  reformatory  institutions  directly  from  school.  In 
four  instances  school  attendance  was  begun  after  the  age  of  ten 
had  been  reached. 

If  there  has  been  no  opportunity  thus  far  to  demonstrate 
clearly  the  beneficent  results  of  a  rational  administration  of  prob- 
lems of  juvenile  maladjustment  because  a  rational  approach  to 
this  problem  has  been  in  vogue  only  during  very  recent  years,  the 
facts  brought  out  in  this  study  ought  to  emphasize  sufficiently  the 
extreme  danger  involved  in  an  indifferent  approach  to  such  prob- 
lems. 

INDUSTRIAL   CAREER 

The  same  inefficiency  which  has  characterized  these  individuals 
in  their  school  and  social  contact,  is  again  reflected  in  their  indus- 
trial careers.  Out  of  the  ninety-eight  cases,  eighty-two,  or  83.7 
per  cent  were  unskilled  laborers,  while  sixteen^  or  16.3  per  cent 
were  skilled;  thirty-nine  or  39.8  per  cent  were  employed  at  the 
time  of  arrest,  while  fifty-six,  or  57.1  per  cent  were  unemployed. 
The  industrial  careers  of  practically  all  of  them  were  very  irregular 
and  inefficient  as  far  as  earning  capacity  is  concerned. 

HABITS   OF   LIFE 

Aside  from  the  rather  prominent  r61e  which  antisocial  behavior 
has  played  in  the  lives  of  these  individuals,  other  excesses  have  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  general  lack  of  efficiency  which  charac- 
terizes all  of  them.  As  far  as  we  were  able  to  determine,  exces- 
sive alcoholism  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  lives  of  thirty- 
one  of  them;  habituation  to  various  forms  of  drugs,  in  eight;  ex- 
cessive gambling,  in  nine;  very  promiscuous  sex  activities,  in  ten; 
while  perverse  sex  activity  was  resorted  to  in  two  cases.  Twenty- 
one,  or  21.4  per  cent,  showed  by  laboratory  tests  indications  of 
syphilitic  infection. 

,  In  summing  up,  we  would  state,  that  while  we  do  not  sub- 
Scribe  to  the  idea  that  laboratory  diagnosis  alone  is  sufficiently 
reliable  to  justify  one  to  classify  an  individual  as  defective,  our 
study  seems  to  corroborate  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  findings  of 
the  laboratory.  It  would  lead  us  entirely  too  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  report  to  enter  into  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
tremendous  social  problem  involved  in  these  ninety-eight  cases. 
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Indeed,  the  problem  is  suflSciently  staggering  to  justify  any  radical 
departure  from  present  procedure  which  might  promise  some  de- 
gree of  prevention  of  the  depredations  of  these  individuals.  When 
we  turn  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
woeful  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  on 
the  part  of  society.  We  might  recall  briefly  that  of  the  ninety- 
eight  cases,  none  of  whom  possesses  an  intelligence  above  that  of 
the  average  American  child  of  twelve  years,  seventy-nine,  or  80.6 
per  cent,  were  not  mere  prisoners,  but  individuals  more  or  less 
definitely  habituated  to  behave  in  an  antisocial  manner,  and  al- 
though the  most  frequent  age  among  them  is  only  about  twenty- 
two,  the  average  number  per  individual  of  sentences  already  ex- 
perienced is  three  and  a  half.  And  yet,  before  another  year 
passes,  eighteen  of  these  cases  will  have  returned  again  to  society; 
before  another  two  years  pass,  thirty-eight  additional  ones  will 
have  returned  to  society,  and  before  a  period  of  five  years  elapses, 
out  of  ninety-eight,  eighty-four,  or  85.7  per  cent  will  have  been 
returned  again  to  the  community.  Is  it  not  pertinent  to  ask  the 
question:  Are  we  justified  in  expecting  any  sort  of  solution  of 
this  problem  from  our  present  methods  of  administering  it? 

THE  MENTALLY  DISEASED  OR  DETERIORATED  GROUP 

Of  the  608  cases  studied,  seventy-three,  or  12  per  cent,  belong 
to  this  group,  as  follows: 

Arteriosclerotic  deterioration 3 

Morphine  deterioration 1 

Dementia  praecox 36 

Manic-depressive  psychosis 2 

Markedly  cyclothemic 1 

Paranoid  state 3 

Organic    disease    of    the    central    nervous    system 

(syphilitic) 13 

Alcoholic  deterioration 14 

73 

RECIDIVISM 

Of  the  seventy-three  cases,  forty-six,  or  63  per  cent,  were 
recidivists,  as  compared  with  64.2  per  cent  in  the  unclassified 
group,  and  66.8  per  cent  of  the  total  608  cases.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  as  far  as  mental  disease  is  concerned,  the  problem 
of  habitual  recourse  to  antisocial  behavior  is  not  an  especially 
significant  one  as  compared  with  the  defective  and  the  psychopath. 
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One  would  expect  this  to  be  the  case  when  one  keeps  in  mind  that 
not  infrequently  the  offense  is  merely  an  incidental  occurrence  in 
the  life  of  a  mentally-diseased  individual. 

TYPE   OF  OFFENSE 

Number  Per  cent 

Crimes  of  an  acquisitive  type 51     69 . 8 

Crimes  of  a  sex  type 8     11.0 

Crimes  of  a  pugnacity  type 14     19.2 

73  100.0 

Of  the  sex  cases,  three  were  sentenced  for  rape;  three  for  bigamy 
and  two  for  sodomy. 

Among  the  crimes  of  a  pugnacity  type,  five  terminated  in 
homicide. 

THE   ALCOHOLIC   GROUP 

The  type  of  offense  in  the  alcoholic  was  as  follows : 

Crimes  of  an  acquisitive  type 9 

Crimes  of  a  pugnacity  type 4 

Crimes  of  a  sex  type  (bigamy) 1 

14 

Recidivism  was  represented  by  100  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Hereditary  Factors 
As  far  as  alcohol  in  the  antecedents  is  concerned,  nine  out  of  the 
fourteen  cases  gave  a  history  of  the  father's  having  been  exces- 
sively addicted  to  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Education 
The  school  careers  of  these  fourteen  cases  were  characterized 
by  much  deviation,  in  behavior  from  that  of  the  average  normal 
child;  in  two  cases  this  having  led  to  expulsion  from  school.  Ex- 
cessive truancy  was  manifested  in  five  cases,  and  backwardness  in 
two. 

Economic  Status 

Of  the  fourteen,  eight  were  unskilled  laborers,  while  six  were 
skilled;  eight  were  employed  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  five  were  unemployed,  and  one  case  was  not  ascertained. 

In  most  instances,  alcoholic  indulgence  has  continued  through- 
out life.  Six  of  the  fourteen  were  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  crime;  one  was  partially  intoxicated,  while  one 
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was  drinking  at  the  time.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate 
the  relationship  between  alcohol  and  crime.  While  in  many  cases 
-no  direct  relationship  between  alcoholism  and  the  criminal  act 
can  be  established,  in  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  cases  there 
is  a  definite,  though  indirect,  relationship  present.  Thus,  among 
the  defectives,  excessive  alcoholic  indulgence  as  a  more  or  less 
fixed  habit  was  present  in  31.6  per  cent  out  of  ninety-eight  cases; 
while  in  the  psychopaths,  41.7  per  cent  were  addicted  to  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  alcohol.  In  those  cases  where  the  relationship  is 
more  direct,  the  role  that  alcohol  plays  in  criminal  behavior  is  in- 
deed very  significant,  as  brief  abstracts  of  the  following  two  cases 
demonstrate. 

Case  I  This  inmate  is  serving  a  sentence  of  five  years  for  burglary.  He  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1870.  His  father  was  a  chronic  alcoholic  and 
the  mother  was  neurotic.  The  inmate  is  the  second  in  sequence  and  spent  his 
infancy  and  childhood  in  a  tenement  house.  Nothing  unusual  is  to  be  noted 
during  this  period,  except  that  the  parents  were  perhaps  unusually  strict  with 
him.  He  attended  parochial  school  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  and 
made  normal  progress.  During  this  period  he  was  very  sociably  inclined  and 
liked  to  mingle  freely  with  the  other  children.  Industrial  career  progressed  nor- 
mally until  about  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  he  successfully  completed  an 
apprenticeship  as  stone-cutter.  At  about  this  time  his  father  died.  His  career 
subsequent  to  this  is  characterized  by  unusually  excessive  indulgence  in  alcohol, 
steady  decline  in  industrial  efficiency  and  persistent  recourse  to  criminal  acts  as 
a  means  of  supplying  his  wants.  The  first  offense  occurred  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  and  up  to  the  present  when  he  is  forty-six  he  has  served  eighteen  different 
sentences,  having  spent  a  great  portion  of  this  period  in  penal  institutions. 
Every  criminal  act  had  acquisitiveness  as  its  motive,  and  all  were  carried  out 
either  in  a  state  of  intoxication  or  in  close  temporal  relation  to  an  alcoholic  spree. 
The  inmate  states  that  while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  a  sense  of  freedom 
from  all  social  restrictions  comes  over  him  and  he  feels  free  to  indulge  his  ac- 
quisitive tendency.  An  interesting  epochal  relationship  is  fixed  in  his  mind  in 
connection  with  his  alcoholic  habituation.  While  he  began  drinking  at  nine- 
teen, he  was  moderate  in  this  habit  until  twenty-four  when,  following  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  became  very  immoderate,  lost,  as  a  result  of  this,  in  industrial 
efficiency,  was  repeatedly  discharged  on  account  of  drunkenness  and  fell  victim 
to  an  economic  dependency  which  appeal^  to  have  been  back  of  all  his  criminal 
acts.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  there  took  place  a  further  abandonment  and 
exacerbation  of  criminal  and  alcoholic  habits,  and  his  first  sentence  to  a  state 
prison  took  place  at  thirty.  He  never  married,  presumably  because  he  felt  he 
could  not  support  a  ^vife.  He  is  inclined  to  attribute  his  addiction  to  alcohol 
to  what  he  terms  "a  too  great  congeniality  with  men  who  made  a  practice  of 
drinking." 

The  inmate  is  prematurely  senile,  facial  expression  apathetic,  all  teeth  missing, 
chest  development  very  poor  and  breathing  shows  pathological  signs.  His  hear- 
ing is  impaired.     He  shows  coarse  tremors  of  tongue,  slight  Rombergism  and 
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exaggerated  reflexes.  Wassermann  reaction  of  the  blood  serum  is  negative.  He 
is  deteriorated  intellectually  and  emotionally. 

In  a  long  interview  concerning  his  life  career,  the  inmate  agrees  willingly 
enough  with  the  examiner,  that  the  best  solution  of  his  problem  would  be  to  keep 
him  permanently  confined  at  some  industrial  farm  where  he  could  be  kept  away 
from  the  temptations  of  alcohol  and  not  be  subject  to  the  economic  dependency 
which  he  feels  he  cannot  overcome  on  account  of  his  inefficiency. 

Case  II  This  is  a  chronic  alcoholic,  who,  aside  from  a  number  of  minor  of- 
fenses, is  at  present  serving  his  seventh  sentence  in  a  state  prison,  as  a  result  of 
having  attempted  to  commit  a  burglary  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

He  is  the  son  of  practically  illiterate  Irish  parents.  The  father,  a  chronic 
alcoholic,  was  a  stevedore  by  occupation.  The  mother  died  at  forty  from  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  A  brother,  likewise  excessively  alcoholic,  also  died  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

The  inmate  was  born  in  New  York  City,  in  1862.  His  infancy  appears  to  have 
been  normal  and  his  early  childhood  was  spent  in  very  comfortable  economic 
surroundings  and  under  very  religious  influences.  In  later  life,  he  states  that 
"rehgion  became  distasteful"  to  him.  At  the  age  of  nine,  when  bent  upon  one 
of  his  mischievous  escapades,  he  fell  from  a  roof  and  sustained  a  double  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  right  forearm,  causing  the  loss  of  that  limb.  He  entered 
parochial  school  and  very  soon  developed  an  aversion  to  discipUne  and  steady 
appUcation.  His  persistent  truancy  and  antisocial  tendencies  finally  caused  his 
expulsion  after  four  or  five  years.  A  love  for  idleness  and  a  restless  wandering 
spirit  were  early  characteristics,  as  were  also  deceit  and  rather  uncommon  in- 
difference to  pain  of  others.  Further  attempts  at  education  in  the  public  schools 
were  finally  given  up  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  his  time  subsequent  to  this  was 
spent  in  hanging  about  pool  rooms  with  boys  and  men.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
attempted  to  work,  but  soon  tired  of  this  and  returned  to  loafing.  At  about 
nineteen  he  began  to  indulge  in  alcoholics,  and  soon  after  was  committed  to  the 
penitentiary  for  assault.  His  career  following  this  is  characterized  by  unusually 
excessive  addiction  to  alcohol,  marked  economic  inefficiency  and  persistent  re- 
course to  criminal  acts,  mostly  from  an  acquisitive  motive.  Several  arrests  took 
place  for  assault.  Since  the  age  of  nineteen  he  has  served  four  short  peniten- 
tiary sentences  and  is  at  present  serving  his  seventh  sentence  in  a  state  prison. 
He  never  married.  At  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  was  infected  with  syphilis, 
and  claims  that  during  the  year  prior  to  his  present  arrest,  he  was  not  free  from 
alcoholic  intoxication  for  a  single  day. 

He  is  well  developed  and  well  nourished;  skin  shows  marked  hyperaemia  and 
capillary  dilatation;  amputation  of  the  right  arm  at  the  elbow  joint,  heart  sounds 
muffled,  slight  degree  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  arteries  sclerotic,  hearing  poor, 
coarse  tremors  of  face,  tongue  and  fingers;  deep  reflexes  exaggerated;  Wasser- 
mann reaction  of  the  blood  serum  negative.  He  is  considerably  deteriorated 
intellectually  and  emotionally. 

Notwithstanding  the  serious  problems  which  these  individuals 
present  to  society,  and  the  prodigious  amount  of  money  which  has 
already  been  expended  in  administering  these  cases  thus  far,  they 
are  again  serving  sentences  with  definite  limitations,  and  before 
five  years  pass,  will  again  have  returned  to  society. 
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It  is  true  that  cases  of  this  type  are  not  frequent  in  a  state 
prison,  although  they  are  to  be  more  commonly  found  in  peni- 
tentiaries, where  they  are  committed  for  minor  offenses;  but  when 
we  stop  to  consider  the  absolute  fallacy  of  merely  administering 
the  criminal  act,  instead  of  the  individual  back  of  the  act,  in  cases 
of  this  type,  we  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  our  courts  seem 
to  see  in  their  work  an  end  in  itself,  rather  than  a  means  toward 
an  end. 

THE  ARTERIOSCLEROTIC  DETERIORATIONS 

Of  the  three  cases  classified  under  this  head,  one  committed 
murder,  another  rape,  and  the  third  was  convicted  of  carrying 
burglar's  tools.  The  first  two  cases  were  never  before  in  conflict 
with  the  law,  and  the  crime  in  each  instance  was  the  direct  result 
of  the  impaired  judgment  and  the  emotional  instability  which 
went  with  the  arteriosclerotic  brain  changes. 

THE  DEMENTIA  PRAECOX  GROUP 

Of  the  608  cases,  thirty-six,  or  5.9  per  cent,  were  diagnosed  as 
dementia  praecox.  Not  in  every  instance  was  the  disease  so 
pronounced  as  to  require  treatment  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane, 
although  the  diagnosis  in  each  instance  was  based  not  only  on  the 
changes  in  personality  which  go  with  this  disease,  but  also  on  the 
presence  of  definite  sensory  disturbances  and  delusional  forma- 
tions. Six  of  the  thirty-six  cases  had  been  previously  under  treat- 
ment on  one  or  more  occasions  in  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

Tyfe  of  Offense 

Number  Per  cent 

Crimes  of  an  acquisitive  type 27     75 . 0 

Crimes  of  a  sex  type  (sodomy  2) 4     11.1 

Pugnacity  type ^ 5     13.9 

36  100.0 
Of  the  thirty-six  cases,  twenty-six  were  recidivists,  while  ten 
were  first  offenders. 

A  discussion  of  the  precise  relationship  to  criminal  behavior  of 
the  mental  disease  known  as  dementia  praecox  would  involve  a 
detailed  presentation  and  analysis  of  the  case  histories,  which  is 
being  prepared  for  a  separate  study.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge  this  relationship  at  present,  it  appears  that  a  good  many  of 
those  who  have  been  habitually  resorting  to  crimes  of  an  acquisi- 
tive nature,  owed  their  criminality  to  an  incapacity  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  their  fellowmen  as  a  result  of  the  mental  dis- 
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order,  and  hence  resorted  to  petty  crimes  as  a  means  of  supplying 
their  wants. 

The  relationship  is  more  pronounced  and  direct  in  the  sex  of- 
fender, and  in  the  offender  against  the  person.  As  compared  with 
the  defective  and  the  psychopath,  the  insane  does  not  present 
nearly  so  significant  a  problem,  nor  does  it  mean,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  that  each  case  requires  treatment  in  a  hospital  for 
the  insane.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  beneficial  results  of  the  new 
regime  at  Sing  Sing  is  just  this — that  many  individuals,  who, 
under  the  former  regime,  were  frequently  guilty  of  breaches  of 
discipline,  owing  to  their  mental  disorder,  are  today  able  to  get 
along  well  and  keep  out  of  trouble  under  the  more  lenient  dis- 
cipline prevailing  at  this  prison. 

THE  MANIC-DEPRESSIVE  GROUP. 

Of  the  three  cases,  including  the  case  of  cyclothemia,  which 
are  embraced  in  this  group,  one  had  been  out  of  a  hospital  for  the 
insane  only  a  few  days  when  he  was  arrested;  while  another  com- 
mitted the  crime  during  a  marked  hypomanic  state. 

THE   PARANOID    STATES 

Of  the  three  cases  under  this  diagnosis,  one  was  guilty  of  as- 
sault; another  of  rape  (a  first  offender,  aged  fifty-four),  and  the 
third,  of  extortion.  In  the  case  of  the  assault,  the  crime  was  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  mental  disorder,  while  in  the  case  of  rape, 
the  arteriosclerotic  and  senile  changes  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
paranoid  condition  developed,  were  directly  responsible  for  the 
crime. 

These  three  cases  which  we  have  diagnosed  as  paranoid  con- 
ditions, do  not  represent,  by  far,  the  part  that  paranoid  mental 
states  and  attitudes  play  in  criminal  behavior.  This  is  especially 
true  in  connection  with  the  psychopathic  cases,  many  of  whom,  in 
the  course  of  their  repeated  conflicts  with  the  law,  have  de- 
veloped rather  marked  paranoid  attitudes  toward  organized  so- 
ciety— a  sort  of  antisocial  grudge — which  frequently  serves  them 
as  a  justification  for  their  criminal  behavior. 

ORGANIC  DISEASE  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  (SYPHILITIC) 

In  the  thirteen  cases  under  this  classififcation,  the  diagnosis 
was  based  on  laboratory,  as  well  as  clinical,  findings.  In  several 
instances  the  condition  was  very  much  advanced,  and  in  one  in- 
stance we  were  dealing  with  a  paretic. 
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In  nine  out  of  the  thirteen  cases,  or  69.2  per  cent,  the  present 
constituted  the  first  offense  of  individuals  who  never  before  had 
shown  any  tendency  to  criminal  behavior,  but  who  became  anti- 
social as  a  direct  sequence  of  the  pathological  condition  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  In  one  instance  the  crime  resulted  in 
manslaughter. 

THE   MORPHINE    DETERIORATION 

The  one  case  of  morphine  deterioration  demonstrates  very 
definitely  the  gradual  influence  of  the  habitual  ingestion  of  mor- 
phine upon  behavior.  This  man  was  efficient  and  capable  until, 
in  connection  with  a  protracted  attack  of  empyema,  he  developed 
the  morphine  habit,  since  which  time  he  has  shown  a  gradual 
decline  in  efficiency  and  earning  capacity,  and  has  gradually  be- 
come recidivistic  in  crime.  In  a  separate  study,  the  relationship 
of  mental  disease  and  deterioration  to  crime  will  be  considered  in 
greater  detail. 

THE  PSYCHOPATHIC  OR  CONSTITLTIONALLY  INFERIOR  GROUP 

Serious  as  is  the  problem  which  the  defective  delinquent  pre- 
sents to  society,  it  is  by  no  means  nearly  so  serious  as  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  psychopath  with  antisocial  tendencies.  In  dealing 
with  the  defective,  we  at  least  have  a  number  of  rather  dependable 
criteria  which  enable  us  to  diagnose  his  condition,  and  occasionally 
to  get  a  proper  hearing  at  the  hands  of  those  who  have  to  do  with 
the  administration  of  the  law.  No  such  dependable  criteria  are 
available,  as  yet,  for  a  diagnosis  of  psychopathy;  at  any  rate,  no 
well-defined  method  is  at  hand,  such  as  would  serve  to  convince 
the  layman  that  one  is  dealing  with  a  distinctly  abnormal  indi- 
vidual. 

We  shall  not  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  psycho- 
pathy, beyond  stating  that  our  diagnosis  of  this  condition  was  based 
largely  upon  a  study  of  the  life  history  of  the  individual,  and  his 
mode  of  reaction  to  the  various  environmental  influences  with 
which  he  came  in  contact.  In  addition,  certain  laboratory  tests 
were  carried  out  which  aided  us  in  demonstrating  the  high  degree 
of  suggestibility  and  emotional  instability  that  are  so  character- 
istic of  the  psychopath.  As  far  as  the  problem  of  antisocial  be- 
havior is  concerned,  the  psychopathic  individual  certainly  de- 
serves much  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  society  than  he  has 
received  thus  far. 
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Of  the  608  cases,  115,  or  18.9  per  cent,  were  diagnosed  as  psy- 
chopathic. Here,  again,  we  shall  confine  our  detailed  considera- 
tion of  this  group  only  to  the  native  born  among  them,  which 
was  represented  by  ninety -one  cases,  or,  79.1  per  cent  of  the  115 
cases. 

RECIDIVISM 

Of  the  ninety-one  cases,  seventy-nine,  or  86.8  per  cent,  had 
served  one  or  more  previous  sentences  in  penal  or  reformatory 
institutions.  It  will  be  ^seen,  therefore,  that  the  percentage  of 
recidivism  in  this  group  is  higher  than  in  any  of  the  other  groups, 
and  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  recidivism  in  the  entire  group  of 
608  cases  studied. 

Of  the  79  recidivists, 

20  are  serving  their  second  sentence 
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The  average  number  of  sentences  per  man  is  3.9  as  compared 
with  3.5  in  the  defective. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so  diflScult  to  convince  the  layman, 
and  even  the  medically  trained  individual,  that  one  is  dealing 
here  with  decidedly  abnormal  people,  one  might  pause  a  little  to 
consider  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  the  psychopath,  even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  tendency  to  antisocial  behavior  alone. 
We  have  occasionally  found  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  the  administration  of  the  law  in  hand  to  minimize  the  factor 
of  psychopathology  in  crime,  and  when  we  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  fact  that  59  per  cent  of  the  admissions  to  Sing  Sing  were 
classifiable  in  terms  of  deviations  from  normal  mentality,  we 
have  always  felt  the  necessity  of  emphasizing,  at  the  same  time, 
the  fact  that  in  67  per  cent  of  the  admissions,  one  was  not  dealing 
merely  with  prisoners,  but  with  individuals  who  have  shown, 
throughout  life,  a  tendency  to  behave  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
the  accepted  standards  of  present-day  society. 

We  have  seen  from  the  preceding  that  the  psychopath  has  con- 
tributed in  the  largest  measure  to  this  highly  specialized  group  of 
habitually  antisocial  people,  and  that  for  the  seventy-nine  recid- 
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ivists  in  this  group  the  average  number  of  sentences  per  man  is 
3.9,  although  the  most  frequent  chronological  age  in  the  608  cases 
was  only  twenty-three  years. 

^  TYPE  OF  OFFENSE 

Number  Per  cent 

Crimes  of  an  acquisitive  nature. 66  72.5 

Crimes  of  a  pugnacity  nature  (3  of  these  re- 
sulted in  homicide) 19  20 . 9 

Crimes  of  a  sex  nature  (1  of  these  was  sodomy)  5  5.5 

Arson 1  1.1 
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HABITS   OF   LIFE 

Aside  from  their  tendency  to  behave  more  or  less  habitually  in 
an  antisocial  manner,  many  of  the  psychopaths  have  shown  other 
traits  which  no  doubt  tended  to  influence  their  behavior. 

Thus,  excessive  indulgence  in  alcohol,  as  a  habit,  was  found  in 
thirty-eight  cases  of  the  ninety-one,  or  41.8  per  cent;  habituation 
to  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  in  twenty-one,  or  23.1  per  cent,  as 
follows:  opium  in  six  cases,  morphine  in  one,  heroin  in  nine,  and 
cocaine  in  five  cases.  Excessive  gambling  was  found  in  twenty- 
four  cases  of  the  ninety-one,  or  26.4  per  cent. 

HEREDITARY   FACTORS 

In  twenty-nine  out  of  the  ninety-one,  the  heredity  was  negative, 
as  far  as  could  be  determined.  In  the  remaining  62  cases,  or  68.1 
per  cent,  the  following  hereditary  factors  came  to  light : 

Father  excessively  alcoholic 22 

Father  insane 2 

Father  tubercular 4 

Father  died  from  apoplexy 2 

Father  suffered  from  cancer 1 

Mother  alcoholic 3 

Mother  hysterical 1 

Mother  very  nervous 1 

Mother  suffering  from  fainting  spells 1 

Mother  suffering  from  brain  tumor 1 

Mother  paralytic 1 

Mother  suffering  from  cancer 2 

Mother  suffering  from  tuberculosis 2 

Mother  sexually  promiscuous 1 

Brother  paralytic 1 

Brother  defective 1 

Sister  tubercular 3 
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Sister  feebleminded 3 

Sister  deaf-mute 1 

Maternal  aunt  insane 2 

Maternal  uncle  insane 1 

EARLY  PATHOLOGICAL  MANIFESTATIONS 

In  only  twelve  of  the  ninety-one  cases  no  definite  evidence  of 
psychopathic  traits  in  early  childhood  or  boyhood  came  to  light. 
In  the  remaining  seventy-nine  cases,  or  86.8  per  cent,  a  host  of 
psychopathic  traits  were  manifested  during  early  life,  among 
which  might  be  mentioned: 

Convulsions  Nomadism 

Somnambulism  Sex  perversions 

Stuttering  Periodic  depressions 

Spells  of  rage  Dizzy  spells 
Running  away  from  home  Retarded  walking  and  talking 

Crying  in  sleep  Hypersensitiveness 

Protracted  enuresis  Early  alcoholic  addiction 

Sex  precocity  Early  criminality. 

SCHOOL   CAREER 

In  twenty-one  cases  out  of  the  ninety-one,  the  school  career 
appears  to  have  been  normal.  In  the  remaining  seventy  cases, 
or  76.9  per  cent,  marked  deviations  from  the  behavior  of  the  aver- 
age child  were  manifested.  Thus,  excessive  truancy  was  found 
in  fifty-five  cases,  and  backwardness  which  led  to  repetition  of 
grades  on  one  or  more  occasions,  in  twenty-two  cases.  Lack  of 
interest,  dislike  of  discipline,  revolt  against  school  authority, 
general  trouble  making,  extreme  mischievousness  are  further 
characteristics  manifested  during  school  life.  Some  of  them  were 
expelled  from  school  and  others  were  transferred  directly  to  re- 
formatory institutions. 

Here,  too,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  the  lack  of  interest 
displayed  by  the  school  authorities  in  early  evidences  of  devia- 
tions from  average  normal  behavior.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case 
of  the  psychopath,  a  diagnosis  is  not  so  easily  made  as  in  the  case 
of  the  intellectually  defective,  but  it  is  just  for  this  reason  that 
we  must  avoid  falling  into  the  error  of  trying  to  define  all  devia- 
tions from  normal  behavior  by  psychometric  methods.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  although  the  psychopath  may  also  show 
evidences  of  retarded  intellectual  development,  he  need  not  do  so, 
and  actually  does  not  in  many  cases,  and  to  diagnose  as  normal 
any  one  of  these  psychopaths  whom  we  have  been  considering. 
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because  he  reaches  the  requu*ed  intellectual  standard  according 
to  psychometric  methods,  is  not  only  unscientific,  but  dangerously 
misleading.  There  is  great  need  for  a  more  dependable  defini- 
tion of  the  psychopathic  individual,  or  constitutionally  inferior, 
especially  of  those  with  inherent  antisocial  tendencies.  No  phase 
of  research  work  in  a  penal  institution  would  be  more  productive 
of  results  than  the  study  of  the  psychopath. 

SEX   HABITS 

In  contemplating  the  life  histories  of  these  ninety-one  individ- 
uals, one  is  struck  very  forcibly  with  the  unusual  lack  of  all 
conception  of  sex  morality.  Thus  in  eight  instances,  repeated 
recourse  to  perverse  sex  activities  was  manifested  in  individuals 
who  did  not  seem  to  be  biologically  sexually  inverted,  since  their 
promiscuity  in  sex  activities  was  as  extensive  among  the  opposite 
sex  as  among  their  own  sex,  and  the  perversions  were  in  several 
instances  polymorphous  in  type.  Markedly  promiscuous  sex 
activity  was  manifested  in  thirty-one  instances.  In  fourteen 
out  of  the  ninety-one  cases,  laboratory  evidence  of  syphilitic  in- 
fection was  found. 

THE   INDUSTRIAL   CAREER 

Of  these  cases  sixty-one  were  unskilled  laborers,  and  in  thirty 
instances,  three  or  more  changes  in  type  of  occupation  were 
made  during  the  industrial  career.  At  the  time  of  arrest  thirty- 
six  were  unemployed.  The  industrial  career  in  practically  all  of 
them  was  extremely  irregular  and  inefficient,  without  goal  or 
object  of  any  kind  in  view. 

In  contemplating  the  foregoing  facts,  one  cannot  escape  the 
conviction  that  the  psychopath  with  antisocial  tendencies  is  by 
far  the  most  dangerous  individual  with  whom  we  have  to  deal, 
and  one  would  expect  that  society  would  exercise  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  effort  in  its  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  which  he  pre- 
sents. We  find,  however,  that  here,  too,  there  seems  to  be  a  total 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Thus,  before 
another  year  elapses,  twenty-three  of  these  cases  will  have  re- 
turned to  society;  before  two  years  pass,  twenty-one  more  will 
leave  the  prison,  and  before  five  years  pass,  thirty-one  additional 
cases  will  find  their  way  back  to  their  former  haunts.  In  other 
words,  before  five  years  elapse,  seventy -five  out  of  the  ninety-one 
cases,  or  82.4  per  cent,  will  have  been  returned  to  the  community 
and  will  be  at  the  point  at  which  they  were  prior  to  their  last 
conviction. 
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THE  FOREIGN  GROUP 

Of  the  608  cases  studied  out  of  683  consecutive  admissions  to 

Sing  Sing,  between  August  1,  1916,  and  April  30,  1917,  213,  or 
35.03  per  cent,  were  foreign  born,  as  follows: 

Number  Per  cent 

Italy  (Practically  all  came  from  Southern  Italy)  68  31.9 

Russia  (40  of  whom  were  Russian  Hebrews) .  .  58  27 . 2 

Germany 25  11.7 

Austria-Hungary 18  8.4 

Ireland 6  2.8 

British  West  Indies 5  2.3 

Greece 4  1,9 

Canada 4  1.9 

Roumania 4  1.9 

England 3  1.4 

Cuba 2  0.9 

France 2  0.9 

Denmark 2  0.9 

Holland 2  0.9 

Mexico 1  0.5 

Porto  Rico 1  0.5 

Brazil 1  0.5 

Scotland 1  0.5 

Turkey 1  0.5 

Switzerland 1  0.5 

Norway 1  0.5 

Sweden 1  0.5 

China 1  0.5 

Finland 1  0.5 


213  100.0 

It  will  be  seen  that  Italy  and  Russia  furnish  by  far  the  most 
significant  share  of  the  foreign  population  in  these  213  cases.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  Italians  and 
Russians  constitute  unquestionably  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  popu- 
lation in  the  Metropolitan  district.  A  detailed  consideration  of 
the  facts  elicited  in  connection  with  each  group  will  be  given 
later.  For  the  present,  however,  two  factors  which  may  be  ap- 
plied generally  to  the  entire  group  of  foreigners  might  be  men- 
tioned. 

AGE    AT     COMMITMENT 

The  age  at  commitment  ranges  between  sixteen  and  sixty-four, 
the  most  common  age  being  twenty-seven.  The  most  frequent  age 
in  1,000  consecutive  admissions,  irrespective  of  race,  was  twenty- 
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four.  Compared  with  395  native-born  inmates  in  this  series  of 
608  cases,  we  find  the  ages  here  ranging  between  sixteen  and 
sixty-eight,  the  most  frequent  age  being  twenty -two.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  the  average  foreigner  shows  a  tendency 
to  get  into  a  state  prison  at  a  later  age  than  does  the  average  native 
born,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  these  foreigners 
came  to  the  United  States  at  a  rather  early  age,  the  most  frequent 
age  of  arrival  in  the  213  cases  being  fifteen. 

RECIDIVISM 

Of  more  interest,  is  the  comparison  of  the  frequency  of  recidi- 
vism between  the  foreign  born  and  the  native  born.  Here  we 
find  that  whereas  the  percentage  of  recidivism  among  the  native 
born  of  these  608  cases  was  75.9  per  cent,  in  the  foreign  born  it 
was  only  49.8  per  cent,  or  106  out  of  213  cases.  Intimate  study 
of  the  individual  foreign-born  inmate  bears  out  the  contention 
that  in  a  far  greater  number  of  instances  one  is  dealing  with  the 
so-called  "accidental  offender,"  adverse  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions frequently  adding  to  the  chances  of  committing  an  of- 
fense. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  further  significant 
fact  that,  whereas,  the  foreign  population  among  the  608  cases 
constitutes  but  35.03  per  cent  of  the  total,  according  to  an  esti- 
mate made  for  us  by  the  Federal  Census  Bureau,  the  number  of 
foreign-born  male  adults  over  sixteen  years  of  age  (1,223,311) 
in  the  area  from  which  Sing  Sing  receives  its  prisoners  is  greater 
than  is  the  native  population  of  male  adults  of  the  same  age 
(1,119,776). 

THE   ITALIAN   GROUP 

Practically  all  of  the  sixty-eight  cases  belonging  to  this  group 
came  from  Southern  Italy,  and  in  forty-three,  or  63.2  per  cent, 
a  classification  in  terms  of  mental  anomalies  was  possible,  as 
follows : 

Dementia  praecox 1 

Organic  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system 2 

Psychopathic 7 

Defective 33 

43 

In  estimating  the  intelligence  in  all  the  foreign-born  prisoners 
studied,  the  factors  of  education,  the  length  of  residence  in  the 
United  States,  the  age  at  arrival,  and  the  language  factor  in- 
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volved  in  the  intelligence  scale  were  taken  into  consideration. 
The  measuring  scale  employed  by  us  was  the  Yerkes-Bridges 
Point  Scale,  and,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  in  addition, 
the  Terman  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Scale  and  some  of  the 
Healy  Construction  Tests. 

Under  the  "Unclassified"  column  were  placed  all  cases  in 
whom  no  evidence  of  distinct  mental  defect  or  deviation  could 
be  discovered.  Special  norms  were  used  in  grading  these  cases, 
in  accordance  with  the  Y^erkes-Bridges  Scale,  that  is,  they  were 
credited  with  two  years  in  addition  to  the  score  of  the  actual 
performance.  Of  the  thirty-three  defectives,  twenty-one  showed 
a  degree  of  intelligence  commensurate  with  that  of  the  average 
normal  American  child  of  ten  years  or  under ;  while  in  no  instance 
did  they  reach  an  intelligence  beyond  that  shown  by  the  average 
normal  American  child  of  twelve  years  of  age. 

While  the  proportion  of  recidivists  in  the  entire  group  was 
twenty-two  out  of  sixty-eight,  or  32.4  per  cent,  of  the  forty-three 
classified  mentally,  it  was  twelve  out  of  forty-three,  or  27.9  per 
cent.  This  rather  high  percentage  of  mental  deviations,  and 
particularly  the  very  low  level  of  intelligence  manifested  by  these 
individuals,  emphasizes  strongly  again  the  necessity  of  proper 
procedure  in  admitting  immigrants  to  the  United  States. 

The  author  was  stationed  at  Ellis  Island  during  1913,  and, 
according  to  a  study  made  at  that  time,  the  average  time  allowed 
for  the  examination  of  an  immigrant  was  something  like  nine 
seconds.  Obviously  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  expect  to  detect 
the  undesirable  immigrant  with  so  brief  a  period  of  time  allowed 
for  the  examination.  Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  that  considerable  progress  in  this  particu- 
lar phase  of  its  work  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years. 

Naturalization  and  Americanization 
It  is  astounding,  indeed,  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  length  of  sojourn  in  the  United  States  in  these  sixty-eight 
cases  varied  all  of  the  way  from  one  to  thirty-six  years,  and  that 
forty-four  out  of  the  sixty-eight  have  been  in  the  United  States 
ten  years,  or  over,  the  degree  of  acquisition  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  very  insignificant,  so  much  so  that  in  many  instances  no 
examination  could  be  carried  out  without  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter. This,  of  course,  must  be  explained  by  the  tendency  which 
the  Italians  manifest  of  herding  together  in  certain  districts 
where  the  Italian  language  is  practically  the  only  medium  of 
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expression.  At  the  same  time,  one  cannot  escape  the  conviction 
that  if  the  various  social  agencies  which  come  in  contact  with 
these  groups  in  time  of  need  or  stress  had  made  a  greater  effort 
to  introduce  the  English  language  into  these  communities,  a 
great  deal  of  social  maladjustment  might  have  been  prevented. 

Although  sixty  of  the  sixty-eight  Italians  were  eligible  by  age 
and  length  of  sojourn  in  the  United  States  to  citizenship,  only 
four  had  become  naturalized,  and  only  eight  had  signified  their 
intention  of  becoming  citizens.  This  finding  is  quite  in  line  with 
the  transitory  nature  of  the  Italians'  sojourn  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  them,  although  here  for  many  years,  leave  their  families 
in  Italy  with  the  hope  that  some  day  they  will  have  accumulated 
sufficient  funds  to  return  and  resume  their  life  in  an  Italian  vil- 
lage. Of  the  sixty-eight,  sixteen  were  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  immigrating  to  the  United  States,  and  could 
have  benefited  to  a  considerable  extent  from  our  public  school 
system.  Seven  of  the  sixty-eight  have  been  here  less  than  five 
years,  and  under  the  provision  embodied  in  the  new  Immigration 
Law  recently  passed  by  Congress  could  be  deported  to  Italy. 

Education 
Of  the  sixty-eight,  twenty-five,  or  36.8  per  cent,  were  illiterate. 
Of  the  remainder: 

2  attended  school  for  only  a  few  months 


4 

'  about  1  year 

7 

'      2  years 

4 

'      3       ' 

6 

'       4       * 

4 

i            t 

<       ( 

'      5       * 

2 

*       6       ' 

3 

t            t 

'       7       ' 

1 

'       8       ' 

3 

'       9       ' 

2 

:t          < 

'     10       * 

1 

*     13       * 

2  graduated  from  common  school 
1        ;'  "      high  school 

1  no  information 

The  extremely  high  percentage  of  illiteracy  and  the  very  meagre 
education  of  those  who  did  attend  school,  undoubtedly  accounts, 
in  a  measure,  for  the  general  low  level  of  intelligence  as  disclosed 
by  the  intelligence  tests. 

It  is  problematical  to  just  what  extent  the  new  Immigration 
Law  will  tend  to  eliminate  Italians  from  our  prisons,  but  it  can- 

4 
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not  be  doubted  that  the  higher  standard  of  education  which  immi- 
grants from  foreign  countries  like  Italy  and  Russia  will  have  to 
acquire  as  a  result  of  this  law,  will  affect  materially  the  volume  of 
crime  among  the  foreign  population  of  our  large  cities.  The 
process  of  socialization  and  acquaintance  with  American  customs 
and  ideals  will  likewise  be  more  assured  as  a  result  of  this,  and 
one  of  the  desirable  consequences  of  this  socialization  will  event- 
ually be  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  crime. 

Economic  Status 

A  detailed  and  useful  estimation  of  the  economic  factor  in- 
volved in  the  problem  which  these  sixty-eight  Italians  present 
would  necessitate  a  much  more  thorough  and  dependable  field 
investigation  than  we  were  able  to  carry  out.  Such  facts,  how- 
ever, as  were  elicited,  are  believed  to  be  reliable. 

Of  the  sixty-eight,  thirty-four,  or  50  per  cent,  were  skilled 
mechanics;  thirty-two,  or  47.1  per  cent  were  unskilled  laborers, 
and  in  two  instances,  no  reliable  information  could  be  had. 

Fifty-three  out  of  the  sixty -eight,  or  77.9  per  cent,  were  employed 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime,  while  twelve,  or  17.6 
per  cent,  were  unemployed  when  arrested.  In  three  instances, 
no  reliable  information  could  be  had. 

The  correlation  between  the  comparatively  low  percentage  of 
recidivism  in  this  group,  the  lowest  in  all  the  foreign  groups,  and 
the  very  high  percentage  of  those  who  were  employed  at  the  time 
of  arrest — fifty-three  out  of  sixty-eight,  or  over  77  per  cent — is 
significant  in  illustrating  the  possible  factor  of  unemployment 
and  idleness  in  crime.  In  the  group  which  showed  the  highest 
amount  of  recidivism — 68  per  cent — only  52  per  cent  were  em- 
ployed, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  this  group  only  three  out  of 
the  twenty-five  were  unskilled. 

Type  of  Offense 

Crimes  having  their  impulse  in  the  instinct  of  pug- 
nacity.    These  crimes,  of  course,  embrace  all  of- 
fenses against  the  person,  exclusive  of  sex  offenses     31 
(In  4  instances  the  assault  led  to  homicide) 

Crimes  having  their  impulse  in  the  instinct  of  sex . .       9 
(1  of  these  was  the  raping  of  own  daughter) 

Crimes  having  their  impulse  in  an  abnormal  sex 
instinct  (Sodomy) 4 

Crimes  having  their  impulse  in  the  acquisitive  in- 
stinct       24 

68 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  the  particular  forms  which  the  expres- 
sion of  this  latter  instinct  takes  in  the  ItaHan,  as  illustrated  by 
the  following: 

Selling  of  cocaine  was  resorted  to  in  two  instances. 

Compulsory  prostitution  resorted  to  in  two  instances. 

Ejdnapping  resorted  to  in  two  instances. 

Extortion  resorted  to  in  one  instance. 

Arson  resorted  to  in  one  instance. 

Dynamiting  resorted  to  in  one  instance. 

The  end  in  all  these  types  of  crime  was  the  same,  namely,  the 
gain  of  money. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  crimes  against  the  person,  other 
than  sex,  which  derived  their  impulse  from  the  instinct  of  pug- 
nacity, constituted  the  largest  proportion,  namely,  45.6  per  cent 
of  all  offenses.  Another  significant  fact  is  that  four  of  the  sixty- 
eight,  or  5.9  per  cent,  were  found  guilty  of  sodomy. 

To  sum  up  then,  of  the  608  cases  studied,  out  of  683  admitted 
to  Sing  Sing  between  August  1, 1916,  and  April  30, 1917,  inclusive, 
sixty-eight,  or  11.2  per  cent  were  Italians,  most  of  whom  came 
from  Southern  Italy.  The  level  of  intelligence  of  these  sixty-eight 
cases  was  very  low;  twenty-one,  or  30.9  per  cent  of  them,  showed 
an  intelligence  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  twenty-five,  or  36.8 
per  cent  of  them,  were  illiterate.  Only  four  out  of  the  sixty  eligi- 
ble for  citizenship  became  citizens,  and  only  eight  had  declared 
their  intention  of  becoming  citizens.  The  economic  level  of  the 
sixty-eight  was  only  fair;  47.1  per  cent  were  unskilled  laborers, 
and  the  most  frequent  crimes  to  which  they  resorted  were  crimes 
against  the  person — 45.6  per  cent.  In  forty-three  cases  out  of 
the  sixty-eight,  or  63.2  per  cent,  a  classification  in  terms  of  devia- 
tion from  average  normal  mental  health  was  possible. 

THE   RUSSIAN   GROUP 

Of  the  213  foreigners,  fifty-eight,  or  27.2  per  cent,  came  from 
Russia.  This  constitutes  9.5  per  cent  of  the  total  608  studied. 
Of  the  fifty-eight  Russian  immigrants,  thirty-one,  or  53.4  per  cent, 
were  classifiable  in  terms  of  anomalous  mental  states,  as  follows; 

Arteriosclerotic  deterioration 1 

Organic    disease    of    the    central    nervous    system 

(Syphilitic) 1 

Paranoid  state 1 

Dementia  praecox 1  ' 

Psychopathic 6 

Intellectually  defective 21 

31 
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Of  the  defective  group,  twelve  possessed  an  intelligence  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  average  normal  American  child  of  ten  years  or 
under,  while  in  no  instance  did  the  degree  of  intelligence  reach 
beyond  that  of  the  average  American  child  of  twelve. 

Compared  with  the  Italian  group,  this  group  shows  a  consid- 
erably lower  percentage  of  mentally  classifiable  cases — 53.4  per 
cent  as  against  63.2  per  cent,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  shows 
almost  double  the  percentage  of  recidivism. 

The  percentage  of  recidivism  in  this  group  was  60.3  per  cent 
as  compared  with  only  49.8  per  cent  in  the  entire  group  of  immi- 
grants, and  32.4  per  cent  in  the  Italians.  This  decidedly  high 
percentage  of  recidivism  in  this  group,  as  compared  with  the 
Italian  group,  becomes  still  further  illuminated  when  we  con- 
sider the  type  of  offenses  manifested.  One  can  hardly  escape 
the  conviction  that  there  seems  to  be  a  very  decided  tendency 
for  certain  races  to  show  a  definite  selectiveness  in  their  expres- 
sion of  antisocial  tendencies.  It  would  be  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  report  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  possible 
factors  of  constitutional  make-up  and  environment  that  may 
influence  this  selectiveness.  We  have  seen  that  with  the  Italians, 
crimes  which  have  their  impulse  in  the  instinct  of  pugnacity, 
were  the  most  frequent  ones.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  attribute 
this  solely  to  the  well-known  nervous  instability  and  impulsive- 
ness which  is  common  among  the  Italians,  especially  those  from 
Southern  Italy.  It  would  seem  that  the  low  grade  of  intelli- 
gence and  extremely  limited  degree  of  education  deprive  these 
people  of  many  outlets  for  the  solution  of  their  grievances,  which 
the  educated  and  more  intelligent  person  may  have  at  his  disposal, 
and,  in  consequence,  they  show  a  tendency  to  settle  their  diffi- 
culties in  a  crude  and  most  natural  way,  namely,  physical  com- 
bat. As  we  shall  see  below,  the  most  frequent  crime  in  the  Rus- 
sian group,  which,  by  the  way,  contains  68.9  per  cent  of  Hebrews 
(of  the  entire  group),  were  crimes  which  had  their  impulse  in  the 
instinct  of  acquisitiveness.  It  is  well  known  that  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Russian  Hebrews  are  obliged  to  live  in  Russia, 
make  their  struggle  for  existence  an  extremely  keen  one.  Is  it 
not  likely  that  the  prevalence  of  this  type  of  crime  among  them 
may  be  looked  upon  in  part  as  a  compensatory  expression  of  an 
instinct  which  had  found  but  a  meager  outlet  heretofore.'' 
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Naturalization  and  Americanization 
Of  the  fifty-eight,   forty-eight   were   ehgible  for   citizenship, 
because  of  age  and  length  of  sojourn  in  the  United  States.     Of 
these,  ten  had  become  citizens,  and  six  had  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  becoming  such. 

It  win  be  seen,  therefore,  that  compared  with  the  Italian,  the 
Russian  shows  a  more  pronounced  tendency  to  permanency  of 
residence  in  the  United  States  and  to  Americanization.  Of  the 
fifty-eight,  thirty-one  were  under  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  arrival  in  the  United  States.  The  length  of  sojourn  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  time  of  admission  to  Sing  Sing,  ranged  all 
of  the  way  from  less  than  one  year  to  thirty-five  years.  Thirteen 
of  the  cases  have  been  here  less  than  five  years,  and  come  under 
the  provision  of  the  new  Immigration  Law  for  the  deportation  of 
alien  criminals. 

Education 
Of  the  fifty-eight  cases,  fourteen,  or  24.1  per  cent,  were  illiterate, 
as  compared  with  36.8  per  cent  in  the  Italians.     Of  those  who 
attended  school: 

2  could  read  and  write 

2  attended  school  for    1  year 


2  years 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 


10 


1  "  "         "  12 

2  were  graduated  from  public  school 

Economic  Status 

Of  the  fifty-eight,  thirty-three  were  skilled  and  twenty-one 
unskilled,  and  in  four  instances  this  point  was  not  ascertained. 
Twenty-seven  were  employed  at  the  time  of  the  crime  and  the 
same  number  were  unemployed.  No  information  could  be  had 
in  regard  to  the  employment  or  unemployment  of  the  remaining 
four  cases. 

Again,  there  seems  to  be  a  significant  correlation  between  per- 
centage of  recidivism  and  percentage  of  unemployment,  although 
56.8  per  cent  were  skilled  mechanics. 
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Habits 
Here,  too,  one  doubts  the  justifiability  of  even  touching  upon 
this  factor,  since  we  feel  that  our  field  investigations  were  not 
suflBciently  thorough  or  complete,  but  in  seven  instances  of  the 
fifty-eight,  drinking  or  a  state  of  intoxication  at  the  time  of  the 
crime  was  brought  to  light.  It  is  significant  that  in  four  out  of 
these  seven  cases,  the  crimes  were  either  sex  or  assault.  On  the 
other  hand,  gambling  to  an  unusual  degree  was  manifested  as  a 
pernicious  habit  in  ten  cases  out  of  the  fifty-eight.  In  nine  in- 
stances, the  offense  in  these  cases  had  acquisitiveness  as  its  motive. 
It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  this  pernicious  habit  leads  in  some 
instances  to  a  criminal  career  of  an  acquisitive  type. 

Type  of  Offense 

Crimes  having  their  impulse  in  the  instinct  of  acquisi- 
tiveness    44 

Crimes  having  their  impulse  in  the  instinct  of  pugnacity  11 

Crimes  having  their  impulse  in  the  instinct  of  sex 3 

58 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  75.9  per  cent  of  the  cases,  the  crime 
had  acquisitiveness  as  its  goal,  the  means  employed  in  most  in- 
stances being  the  ordinary  crimes  of  burglary,  grand  larceny 
(chiefly  in  the  form  of  pocket-picking)  and  robbery.  Compul- 
sory prostitution' was  resorted  to  in  two  instances  and  bigamy 
was  a  sex  offense  in  two  instances. 

To  summarize,  we  find  that  of  the  213  cases  of  foreigners,  27.2 
per  cent  came  from  Russia  68.9  per  cent  of  whom  were  of  Jewish 
stock;  the  entire  group  constituting  9.5  per  cent  of  the  608  cases 
studied.  The  level  of  intelligence  of  these  fifty-eight  cases  was 
somewhat  higher  than  the  intelligence  of  the  Italian  group.  At 
the  same  time,  the  percentage  of  recidivism  was  almost  double 
that  exhibited  by  the  Italians.  The  predominating  type  of  offense 
was  of  an  acquisitive  nature,  and  gambling  was  a  rather  frequent 
habituation.  The  tendency  to  become  permanently  American- 
ized and  naturalized  as  citizens  was  considerably  higher  than  in 
the  Italian  group.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  considera- 
bly lower,  and  in  53.4  per  cent  of  the  cases,  as  against  63.2  per 
cent  of  the  Italians,  a  classification  in  terms  of  deviations  from 
normal  mentality  was  possible.  With  the  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  recidivism,  there  also  was  found  a  more  or  less  cor- 
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responding   increase   in   the   percentage   of   unemployment   and 
idleness  at  the  time  of  arrest. 

THE   GERMAN   GROUP 

Of  the  213  cases,  twenty -five,  or  11.7  percent,  were  immigrants 
from  Germany,  and  of  the  twenty-five  Germans,  only  eight,  or 
thirty-two  per  cent,  were  classifiable  in  terms  of  deviations  from 
normal  mentality,  as  follows: 

Psychopathic 3 

Alcoholic  deterioration 2 

Dementia  praecox 1 

Organic  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system 1 

Defective 1 

8 
On  the  other  hand,  recidivism  was  represented  by  sixty-eight 
per  cent  (in  seventeen  cases  out  of  the  twenty-five).  It  is  also 
significant  in  this  group  that  notwithstanding  the  large  percentage 
of  recidivism,  the  education  of  the  group  was  considerably  higher 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  immigrant  population. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  only 
twenty-five  cases,  and  that  one  does  not  feel  justified  in  drawing 
any  general  conclusions,  one  might  be  tempted  to  doubt  the  influ- 
ence of  illiteracy  and  lack  of  culture  as  well  as  of  mental  deviation 
upon  the  volume  of  crime.  This  group  of  twenty-five  which 
shows,  on  the  one  hand,  the  lowest  percentage  of  psychopatho- 
logically  classifiable  cases,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  represents, 
perhaps,  the  group  of  highest  culture,  shows  at  the  same  time, 
the  highest  percentage  of  recidivism  of  all  the  foreigners,  namely, 
sixty-eight  per  cent.  Findings  such  as  these  certainly  impress 
one  very  strongly  with  the  conviction  that  outside  of  the  factors 
of  mental  equipment  and  mental  health,  there  is  something  else 
which  may  have  a  determining  influence  upon  the  social  behavior 
of  an  individual.  Is  it  possible  that  since  emigration  from  Ger- 
many has  been  practically  nil  in  the  past  decade  or  so,  that  only 
a  selected  class  come  to  the  United  States  from  Germany — a 
class,  perhaps,  showing  a  special  tendency  to  antisocial  behavior? 

Naturalization  and  Americanization 
Of  the  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-five  who  were  eligible  for 
citizenship,  seven  had  become  naturalized,  and  one  had  declared 
his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen.     Only  two  were  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  upon  arrival  here.     The  length  of  sojourn  of  the 
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twenty -five  was  between  two  and  twenty-eight  years;  twelve  had 
resided  in  the  United  States  ten  years,  or  more,  and  four  had 
resided  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years  and  are  deporta- 
ble under  the  new  Immigration  Law. 

Education 
Of  the  25, 

1  attended  school  for    7  years 
9         "  "         "     8       " 

1         "  "        "  10       " 

1         "  "         "  12       " 

6  were  graduated  from  public  school 

7  attended  high  school. 

Economic  Status 
Of  the  twenty-five,  twenty-one  were  skilled  and  four  unskilled. 
Thirteen  were  employed  at  the  time  of  the  crime,  and  twelve  were 
unemployed. 

Habits 

Four  of  the  twenty-five  were  drinking,  or  in  an  intoxicated 
state  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

Type  of  Offense 

Crimes  having  their  impulse  in  the  instinct  of  ac- 
quisitiveness       20 

Crimes  having  their  impulse  in  the  instinct  of  pug- 
nacity         4 

Crimes  having  their  impulse  in  the  instinct  of  sex  . .       1 

25 

Thus  briefly  summarized,  this  group  which  was  represented 
by  11.7  per  cent  of  the  total  immigrant  population,  showed  the 
highest  level  of  education,  the  lowest  percentage  of  psychopath- 
ologically  classifiable  cases,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  highest 
percentage  of  recidivism  of  all  the  immigrant  groups.  Like  the 
Russian  group,  whose  intelligence  was  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  the  Italian  group,  the  German  showed  a  predominant 
tendency  to  crimes  of  an  acquisitive  nature. 

THE   AUSTRIAN   GROUP 

Of  the  eighteen  Austrians,  who  constituted  3  per  cent  of  the 
total  608  cases  studied,  and  8.5  per  cent  of  the  213  immigrants, 
thirteen,  or  72.2  per  cent,  were  classifiable  in  terms  'of  deviations 
from  normal  average  mentality  as  follows : 
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Dementia  praecox 4 

Psychopathic 2 

Intellectually  defective 7 

13 

Of  the  seven  defectives,  four  showed  a  mental  age  of  under 
ten  years,  while  none  reached  beyond  the  age  of  twelve.  One 
was  a  case  of  imbecility  showing  a  mentality  equivalent  to  that 
of  an  average  American  child  of  six  and  five-sixths  years.  This 
group  showed  the  highest  percentage  of  mental  deviations,  and 
22.2  per  cent  of  distinct  mental  disease.  Ten  out  of  the  eighteen 
were  recidivists,  or  55.5  per  cent. 

Naturalization  and  Americanization 

Of  the  sixteen  cases  eligible,  by  reason  of  age  and  length  of 
sojourn  in  the  United  States,  for  citizenship,  three  were  natural- 
ized, and  five  had  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens. 
Six  were  under  sixteen  years  of  age  upon  arrival  in  the  United 
States.  The  length  of  sojourn  in  the  United  States  was  between 
three  and  twenty-six  years.  In  five  instances  the  length  of  so- 
journ was  under  five  years,  and  these  would  have  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Immigration  Law  for  the  deportation  of 
criminals. 

Education 
Of  the  18, 

2  were  illiterate 

2  attended  school  for  1  year 


3  years 

4  " 

6      " 

w      it 

8      " 


1  was  graduated  from  public  school 

2  were        "  '*     high  school. 

Economic  Status 

Of  the  eighteen,  ten  were  skilled  and  eight  were  unskilled. 
Twelve  were  employed  at  the  time  of  the  crime  and  six  were  unem- 
ployed. 
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Type  of  Ofense 
Crimes  having  their  impulse  in  the  instinct  of  ac- 
quisitiveness       13 

Crimes  having  their  impulse  in  the  instinct  of  pug- 
nacity         2 

Crimes  having  their  impulse  in  the  instinct  of  sex . .       2 
Abandonment 1 

18 

This  group,  which  only  comprises  eighteen  individuals,  is  made 
up  of  a  number  of  races,  and  no  general  conclusions  concerning  it 
are  justifiable. 

THE   MISCELLANEOUS   GROUP 

Of  the  remaining  forty-four  cases,  no  single  nationality  is  rep- 
resented by  a  sufficiently  large  number  to  justify  a  separate  con- 
sideration. Of  the  forty-four  cases,  twenty-nine,  or  65.9  per 
cent,  were  classifiable  in  terms  of  deviations  from  normal  men- 
tality, as  follows: 

Dementia  praecox 3 

Arteriosclerotic  deterioration 1 

Organic    disease    of    the    central    nervous    system 

(Syphilitic) 3 

Alcoholic  deterioration 

Ireland 2 

Canada 1 

France 1  4 

Psychopathic 6 

Defective 12 


Naturalization  and  Americanization 
Of  the  thirty-six  cases  eligible  for  citizenship,  thirteen  had 
become  citizens,  and  two  had  signified  their  intention  of  becom- 
ing citizens.  Nineteen  arrived  in  the  United  States  under  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  the  length  of  residence  was  between  one 
and  forty-four  years.  Twenty-six  were  in  the  United  States  ten 
years  or  over.  Six  were  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years 
and  are  deportable  under  the  new  Immigration  Law. 

Of  the  forty-four  cases,  twenty-two,  or  50  per  cent,  were  recidi- 
vists, and  twenty-two,  or  50  per  cent,  were  first  offenders. 
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Of  the  44, 

4,  or  9  per  cent,  were  illiterate 

1  could  read  and  write 

1  attended  school  less  than  1  year 
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2 

'       for 

1 

<( 

2 
4 

2 
3 

years 

2 

4 

3 

5 

2 

6 

1 

7 

6 

8 

5 

9 

1 

10 

1 

12 

1 

13 

4  were  graduated  from  public  school 
3      '*  "  high  school. 

Economic  Status 
Of  the  forty-four,  twenty-three  were  skilled  and  twenty-one 
unskilled.     Twenty-five  were  employed  at  the  time  of  the  crime 
and  nineteen  were  unemployed. 

Type  of  Offense 

Crimes  having  their  impulse  in  the  instinct  of  ac- 
quisitiveness       26 

Crimes   having   their   impulse   in  the   instinct  of 

pugnacity 9 

Crimes  having  their  impulse  in  the  instinct  of 
sex: 

Rape 3 

Sodomy 1 

Incest 1 

Abduction 1 

Bigamy 1  7 

Abandonment  of  children 2 

44 

In  this  group,  too,  owing  to  the  very  small  number  of  individ- 
uals represented  by  any  given  nationality,  no  general  conclu- 
sions are  justifiable. 

GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS 

The  conclusions  which  one  might  be  justified  in  drawing  from 
a  study  of  the  immigrant  population  among  608  cases  of  adult 
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male  felons  out  of  683  admissions  to  Sing  Sing  prison  between 
August  1,  1916,  and  April  30,  1917,  inclusive,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Out  of  the  608  eases,  213,  or  35.03  per  cent,  were  foreign 
born,  and  of  these  11.01  per  cent  came  from  Italy,  and  9.5  per 
cent  came  from  Russia.  According  to  estimates  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  number  of 
foreign-born  adults  of  over  sixteen  years  of  age  was  103,535  or 
52.2  per  cent  more  than  the  native  born  in  the  counties  from 
which  Sing  Sing  receives  its  prisoners. 

2.  Of  the  213  cases,  124,  or  58.2  per  cent,  were  classifiable  in 
terms  of  deviation  from  average  normal  mentality.  This  point 
becomes  especially  significant  when  one  remembers  that  the 
majority  of  these  cases  were  excludable,  according  to  law,  at  the 
time  of  their  arrival  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  face  of  figures  of  this  nature,  the  statement  made  by  a 
surgeon  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  that  during 
the  rush  immigration  in  the  year  1913,  the  average  time  allowed 
per  immigrant  for  examination  was  nine  seconds,  assumes  a  sin- 
ister quality.  The  author  was  stationed  during  that  year  at  Ellis 
Island  and  can  fully  corroborate  the  lack  of  facility  and  provision 
for  the  proper  examination  of  immigrants,  especially  during  the 
rush  season. 

3.  It  would  appear  from  our  figures  that  the  immigrant  is  less 
likely  to  commit  crime  than  is  the  native  born.  While  the  foreign 
born  constituted  but  35.03  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  foreign  popu- 
lation in  general  is  higher  than  is  the  native  population  in  the 
counties  from  which  Sing  Sing  derives  its  prisoners.  Further- 
more, the  foreign  born  showed  only  49.8  per  cent  of  recidivists  as 
compared  with  75.9  per  cent  in  the  natives. 

4.  The  study  would  indicate  that  the  immigrants  showing  a 
higher  level  of  intelligence,  likewise  manifest  a  predominant  ten- 
dency to  crimes  of  an  acquisitive  nature;  while  those  whose  intel- 
ligence is  on  a  lower  level,  are  most  frequently  guilty  of  crimes 
against  the  person,  and  sex  crimes. 

5.  Under  the  new  Immigration  Law,  forty-four  of  the  213 
would  have  been  excluded  on  account  of  illiteracy,  and  thirty- 
five  others  on  account  of  having  come  in  conflict  with  the  law 
within  five  years  after  arrival  in  the  United  States. 

6.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain  correlation  between  the  degree 
of  recidivism  in  a  given  group  and  the  extent  of  unemployment 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
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7.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  definite  correlation  between 
the  degree  of  psychopathologically  classifiable  cases  and  the  de- 
gree of  recidivism  so  far  as  the  immigrant  groups  are  concerned. 

8.  Only  a  very  slight  tendency  was  manifested  to  naturaliza- 
tion. Out  of  the  178  eligible  for  citizenship,  or  83.6  per  cent  of 
the  entire  foreign  group,  only  twenty-seven,  or  12.7  per  cent  of 
the  group,  had  become  naturalized,  and  twenty-two,  or  10.3  per 
cent,  had  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens. 

Several  tables  follow  showing  the  relationship  of  certain  facts 
among  the  several  immigrant  groups.  These  tables  were  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Claghorn,  of  the  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy. 
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THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CLINIC 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  clinic,  it  became  apparent 
that  if  this  new  departure  in  criminology  was  to  justify  its  ex- 
istence, the  clinic  must  be  more  than  a  diagnostic  agency.  After 
all,  very  little  actual  benefit  and  constructive  work  can  be  hoped 
for  as  a  result  of  the  contact  of  psychiatry  with  the  problems 
of  criminology,  unless  the  facts  elicited  by  the  psychiatrist  are 
utihzed  in  connection  with  whatever  endeavor  the  penal  institu- 
tion puts  forth  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  individual  prisoner. 

The  clinic  has  for  its  primary  aim  the  delineation,  if  possible, 
of  the  debits  in  the  individual  prisoner's  make-up  which  might 
have  been  responsible  for  bringing  him  into  conflict  with  the  law. 
But  it  should  also  aim  to  outline  whatever  desirable  qualities  the 
individual  prisoner  may  possess,  the  cultivation  of  which  might 
aid  in  keeping  him  from  returning  to  prison.  In  other  words,  in 
addition  to  outlining  the  debits,  it  should  outline  the  type  of 
credit,  the  cultivation  or  development  of  which  will  tend  to  bal- 
ance the  debit  side  in  the  individual's  make-up.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  in  order  to  succeed  in  this,  the  activities  of  the 
clinic  must  be  supplemented  by  a  proper  background  in  the  penal 
institution,  and  in  a  state  like  New  York,  by  the  entire  Prison 
Department.  For  this  reason  we  have  felt  the  necessity  of  outlin- 
ing a  tentative  plan  for  the  administration  of  the  prison  situation 
of  the  state,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  problem  of  the  individual 
prisoner.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  Gov- 
ernor's Commission  on  New  Prisons  has  accepted  our  plan  and 
that  the  Governor  has  expressed  himself  publicly  as  being  in 
favor  of  it.  The  fact  that  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  has  re- 
quested a  continuation  of  the  clinic,  expresses  the  attitude  of  the 
Prison  Department  toward  this  plan. 

The  plan  contemplates  the  erection  on  the  present  site  of  Sing 
Sing  of  a  new  prison  which  is  to  serve  primarily,  if  not  exclusively, 
as  the  classification  and  research  station  for  the  entire  prison 
system  of  the  state.  The  ultimate  relation  which  this  prison  is 
to  bear  to  the  other  prisons  of  the  state  is  to  be  in  many  ways  simi- 
lar to  the  relation  which  the  Psychiatric  Institute  at  Ward's  Is- 
land bears  to  the  state  hospitals. 

It  is  intended  that  every  state  prisoner  should  be  admitted  to 
this  institution  first,  to  be  kept  under  close  observation  and  study, 
and  under  intensive  vocational  training  for  such  period  of  time  as 
will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  administration  to  define  clearly  the 
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problem  which  he  presents.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average 
offender  will  probably  require  a  three  or  four  months'  sojourn  in 
this  institution  before  such  clear  definition  can  be  had,  and  before 
the  kind  of  training  that  will  promise  the  best  results  in  a  given 
case  may  be  clearly  outlined.  Naturally,  there  will  be  a  certain 
number  of  prisoners  who  will  not  require  nearly  so  long  a  sojourn 
in  this  institution,  and  others  in  whom  a  clear  definition  of  the 
problem  will  necessitate  a  much  longer  period  of  study  and  ob- 
servation than  three  or  four  months.  As  far  as  we  are  able  at 
present  to  comprehend  the  problem  of  the  adult  prisoner,  it  con- 
cerns in  the  main,  five  more  or  less  well-defined  types  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  state's  administration  of  this  problem  may  well 
be  based  upon  such  tentative,  gross  classification. 

The  various  penal  institutions  of  the  state,  other  than  Sing 
Sing,  with  the  addition  of  another  unit  to  take  care  primarily  of 
the  so-called  "defective  delinquent,"  will  receive  the  prisoners 
upon  their  discharge  from  the  clearing  house.  The  chart  on  the 
following  page  illustrates  graphically  the  scheme  to  be  carried  out 
upon  the  completion  of  the  new  reception  prison.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  accidental  offender,  who,  before  coming  to 
prison  was  well  able  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  honest  means,  the 
remainder  of  the  population  will  divide  itself  generally  into  the 
following  five  groups: 

1.  The  normal  young  adult  capable  of  learning  a  useful  trade,  in 
whose  criminal  career  the  question  of  economic  dependency  has 
played  an  important  role,  and  who,  it  is  believed,  would  have  a 
greater  opportunity  to  avoid  the  commission  of  crime  in  the 
future,  if,  during  his  sojourn  in  the  institution,  he  were  furnished 
proper  means  for  acquiring  a  useful  trade.  In  expressing  this 
hope,  one  naturally  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  will  work  out 
satisfactorily  in  every  instance.  Intimate  contact,  however,  with 
the  problem,  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  average  normal  in- 
dividual would  be  less  likely  to  revert  to  criminal  behavior  if 
upon  release  from  the  institution  he  were  better  prepared  in- 
dustrially than  he  was  upon  admission. 

We  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  believing  that  in  creating 
this  necessarily  expensive  machinery,  which  will  make  possible 
the  acquisition  of  a  useful  trade  by  every  prisoner  falling  into  this 
group,  we  shall  simply  be  keeping  in  mind  the  benefit  to  the  in- 
dividual. It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  a  prisoner  with  a 
trade  is  more  useful  to  the  state  during  his  term  of  imprisonment 
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than  one  without  a  trade,  and  that  in  reducing  the  chance  of 
recidivism  in  such  individual,  the  benefit  to  the  state  itself  is 
much  greater  than  the  benefit  to  the  individual  concerned. 

2.  The  normal  prisoner  of  more  advanced  age,  who,  at  the  time  of 
coming  to  prison  is  beyond  his  formative  period  and  not  very 
likely  to  acquire  a  trade,  and  who,  in  most  instances,  upon  his 
return  to  the  general  community,  will  find  his  natural  level  among 
unskilled  laborers.  It  would  entail  an  unnecessary  waste  of  energy 
-and  money  to  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  industrial  life  of  such 
men,  and  the  prime  consideration  involved  here  is  the  extent  to 
which  these  prisoners  may  make  themselves  useful  to  the  state 
during  the  period  of  their  sojourn  in  the  institution.  Let  me  state 
here,  that  in  the  majority  of  instances,  one  deals  in  this  group 
with  those  who  are  in  prison  as  first  offenders,  and  who  are  not 
very  likely  to  revert  to  crime  upon  release,  no  matter  what  their 
experience  in  prison  might  have  been.  Besides,  they  constitute 
numerically  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  inmates.  The 
most  frequent  age  on  admission  in  1,000  consecutive  cases  was 
twenty-one. 

These  two  groups,  which  constitute  numerically  between  forty 
and  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  admissions  to  Sing  Sing,  are  also 
-embraced  largely  within  the  group  of  first  offenders.  Thus, 
while  not  presenting  the  most  serious  or  diflacult  problem  in  the 
field  of  criminology,  it  is  imperative  that  the  state  should  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  prevent  a  relapse  in  these  cases  which 
offer  such  good  possibility  of  becoming  law-abiding  citizens  in  the 
future.  The  matter  becomes  somewhat  more  complicated  with  the 
remaining  three  groups,  which  represent  roughly  between  fifty- 
five  and  sixty  per  cent  of  the  admissions,  and  which  are  largely 
embraced  within  the  group  of  recidivists.     Here  we  have: 

3.  The  Insane  Delinquent.  The  prisoners  belonging  to  this 
group  are  either  actively  insane  at  the  time  of  admission  to  the 
penal  institution  so  that  they  require  immediate  transfer  to  a  hos- 
pital for  the  insane,  or,  while  showing  unmistakable  evidence  of 
mental  disease,  are  still  capable  of  conducting  themselves  in  such 
manner  as  not  to  make  it  imperative  that  they  be  transferred  to 
such  hospital.  They  represent  people,  who,  in  a  considerable 
number  of  instances,  had  had  a  mental  breakdown  and  were  dis- 
charged from  hospitals  for  the  insane  as  socially  recovered,  that 
is  to  say,  patients  in  whom  the  active  disease  had  become  quiescent 
and  who  were  capable  of  such  degree  of  adjustment  as  to  enable 
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them  to  get  along  on  the  outside  under  very  simple  conditions. 
Some  of  these  men  will  actually  require  a  transfer  to  a  hospital 
later  on,  but  until  such  time,  they  could  be  made  quite  productive 
for  the  state  during  their  stay  in  the  prison.  The  problem  that 
these  prisoners  present  assumes  greater  gravity  if,  as  a  result  of 
their  mental  disease,  they  incline  toward  criminal  behavior. 
In  that  case,  even  though  the  insane  prisoner  is  capable  of  ad- 
justing himself  adequately  to  the  requirements  of  the  penal  in- 
stitution, it  is  questionable  whether  he  should  ever  be  returned  to 
the  community  upon  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  and  in  some 
instances,  the  problem  would  be  best  solved  by  a  permanent  con- 
finement in  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  We  have  in  mind  particu- 
larly one  individual  who,  for  years,  has  been  getting  along  well  in 
Sing  Sing,  although  harboring  very  decided  delusional  ideas  with 
reference  to  a  number  of  people  on  the  outside.  Close  inquiry 
into  his  mental  condition  convinced  us  that  the  man  was  very 
likely  to  commit  a  serious  crime  upon  his  release  from  the  insti- 
tution, because,  as  a  result  of  his  delusional  ideas,  he  harbored  a 
very  grave  grievance  against  a  number  of  people,  including  his 
seventeen-year-old  daughter.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  it  was 
considered  advisable  to  transfer  the  man  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane> 
and  not  because  his  mental  condition  interfered  with  his  capacities 
to  adjust  himself  to  the  requirements  of  the  penal  institution. 

4.  The  Defective  Delinquent.  The  prisoners  who  come  within 
this  group  constitute  individuals  suffering  from  various  degrees  of 
arrested  mental  development.  They  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
commit  crime  repeatedly  as  a  result  of  their  defective  general  in- 
telligence, and  the  ordinary  methods  of  procedure  which  are 
available,  even  in  the  best  conducted  penal  institutions,  are  not 
likely  to  produce  the  degree  oi  reconstruction  of  personality  which 
would  assure  normal  social  behavior  upon  their  release  to  the  com- 
munity. A  considerable  number  of  these  individuals  will  require 
for  a  rational  solution  of  the  problem  which  they  present  perma- 
nent segregation  in  an  institution  for  defective  delinquents. 
In  such  institution,  the  majority  of  these  inmates  could  be  made 
self-supporting  through  some  simple  work,  and  could  be  made  to 
lead  satisfactory  lives  without  being  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  complex  social  order  and  without  exposing  society  to  the  menace 
which  is  inherent  in  a  defective  inclined  to  behave  in  an  antisocial 
manner.  The  percentage  of  defectives  among  the  recidivists  is 
very  large  indeed,  and  one  feels  that  if  the  problem  of  mental  de- 
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ficiency  were  handled  more  intelligently,  the  amount  of  recidi- 
vism would  be  reduced  considerably. 

5.  The  Psychopathic  Delinquent.  These  prisoners  are  burdened 
with  a  mentality  which,  while  not  placing  them  within  the  well 
recognized  categories  of  mental  disease,  brings  them  decidedly 
outside  the  pale  of  normal  human  beings.  The  psychopath  con- 
tributes very  largely  to  the  ranks  of  the  recidivists  and  in  many 
respects  constitutes  a  greater  menace  to  society  than  does  either 
the  insane  or  defective  delinquent.  But  while,  in  many  in- 
stances, not  much  hope  may  be  entertained  of  bringing  about  a 
decided  reconstruction  in  the  personality  of  the  psychopath, 
many  others  are  capable  of  being  readjusted,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  leading  a  useful  and  normal  existence  under  proper  circum- 
stances. It  is  this  group  which  will  require  the  most  intensive 
individual  attention  in  prison  if  the  problem  that  they  present  to 
society  is  to  be  solved  with  any  degree  of  success. 

The  clearing  house,  after  having  defined  and  classified  the  in- 
mates which  it  receives  from  the  general  community,  will  dis- 
tribute them  to  the  various  institutions  of  the  state,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

A.  The  normal,  young  adults,  capable  of  learning  a  trade,  after 
having  been  well  started  in  acquiring  the  trade  for  which  they  are 
best  suited  as  determined  by  a  scientific  inquiry  into  their  capa- 
bilities, will  be  transferred  to  either  one  of  the  two  industrial 
prisons  of  the  state,  located  at  Dannemora  and  Auburn. 

B.  The  older,  normal  prisoners  who  will  be  found  incapable  of 
learning  a  trade,  will  be  transferred  to  the  agricultural  prison  at 
Great  Meadows,  where  they  can  make  themselves  most  useful 
to  the  state  in  some  form  of  agricultural  occupation.  They  also 
will  be  used  in  the  housekeeping  of  the  various  institutions. 

C.  The  insane  delinquents  who  require  treatment  of  a  more  or 
less  permanent  nature  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Dannemora  State  Hospital  (hospital  for  the  criminal 
insane),  while  those  suffering  from  transitory,  mental  disturb- 
ances, which  may  promise  recovery  under  proper  treatment,  will 
be  treated  in  a  specially  constructed  psychiatric  pavilion  at  the 
Reception  Prison.  This  pavilion  will  also  serve  as  a  temporary 
observation  ward  for  those  awaiting  transfer  to  the  Dannemora 
State  Hospital. 

D.  The  defective  delinquents  who,  after  intensive  and  careful 
study,  are  found  to  be  incapable  of  reconstruction  to  a  degree 
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which  would  justify  their  release  into  the  general  community,  will 
be  committed  for  more  or  less  permanent  segregation  to  the  insti- 
tution for  defective  delinquents,  for  which  procedure,  it  is  hoped, 
adequate  legal  provision  will  be  made. 

E.  The  psychopathic  delinquent,  as  we  have  stated,  will  re- 
quire the  greatest  amount  of  attention.  Some  psychopaths 
break  down  completely  under  the  stress  of  imprisonment  and  re- 
quire treatment  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane;  others  will  eventually 
have  to  be  segregated  more  or  less  permanently  in  the  institution 
for  the  defective  delinquent.  But  so  radical  a  procedure  as 
permanent  segregation  should  never  be  resorted  to  until  a  com- 
petent Board  of  Inquiry  has  so  recommended  as  a  result  of  thor- 
ough, scientific  investigation  into  the  problem  involved. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  tentative  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
procedure  in  the  Prison  System  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is 
radical  in  its  departure  only  to  the  extent  that  it  intends  to  be 
governed  in  its  administration  of  the  problem  of  crime  by  scien- 
tific facts  instead  of  blind  tradition,  and  in  that  it  earnestly  in- 
tends to  apply  all  of  its  resources  toward  an  attainment  of  that 
ultimate  goal  which  all  of  us  desire — the  readjustment  of  that 
badly  adjusted  human  being,  the  criminal. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  better  results  will  be  effected 
in  the  administration  of  the  problem  of  crime  through  the  type  of 
administration  outlined.  The  chances,  however,  for  actual  con- 
structive work  would  be  still  better  were  crime  solely  the  result 
of  individual,  constitutional  make-up.  Unfortunately,  social 
factors  contribute  in  not  an  inconsiderable  degree  to  this  problem, 
and  the  best  approach  toward  the  minimizing  of  these  undesirable 
social  factors  still  seems  to  be  through  education  and  suitable 
propaganda.  It  is  but  natural  that  an  institution  like  a  psy- 
chiatric clinic  in  connection  with  a  prison  should  be  one  of  the 
most  potent  agencies  in  this  regard  because  of  its  unique  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  reliable  information. 

The  clinic,  since  its  establishment,  has  been  active  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  along  these  lines.  Thus  far,  scientific  papers 
have  been  delivered  before  the  Conference  of  State  Institutional 
Workers,  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
the  New  York  Psychiatric  Society,  the  New  York  Neurological 
Society,  the  New  York  Psychoanalytic  Society,  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Society 
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for  Mental  Hygiene.  In  addition,  the  following  lectures  have 
been  delivered:  fifteen  lectures  on  Clinical  Criminology,  at  Co- 
lumbia University;  one  lecture  on  Feeblemindedness  and  Prison 
Reform,  at  New  York  University;  six  lectures  to  large  groups  of 
members  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  and  one  lec- 
ture to  the  Probation  Officers  of  the  Municipal  Courts  of  New 
York  City. 

As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  clinic,  a  similar  clinic  has 
been  established  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
Mr.  V.  Everit  Macy,  we  have  personally  organized  and  have 
been  supervising  similar  clinical  activities  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Westchester  County. 

The  clinic  at  Sing  Sing  has  been  visited  by  many  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  interested  in  similar  work  and  we 
have  been  consulted  by  correspondence  from  many  sources. 

A  further  means  of  useful  propaganda  was  seen  in  the  examina- 
tion of  all  cases  appearing  before  the  Parole  Board,  and  in  the 
rendition  of  reports  of  our  findings  to  this  Board.  In  addition 
to  our  routine  work,  there  were  examined  up  to  April  30,  1917, 
168  parole  cases. 

As  a  therapeutic  agency  the  Clinic  has  further  made  itself  use- 
ful in  cases  of  individual  difficulties  of  adjustment  among  the 
prisoners,  and  51  cases  of  this  nature  were  examined  and  admin- 
istered. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  the  State  ad- 
ministration will  see  clearly  the  necessity  of  some  such  approach 
to  its  problem  of  crime  as  we  have  outlined  above,  if  better  re- 
sults are  to  be  achieved  than  have  been  heretofore. 


